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YNCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, [S, | 








DOY ‘AL “SOCIETY, “SOMERSET HOU SE — 
Ordinary Meetings, for the Session 1845—6, w 
= wea Cas 20th of November, at half-past Eight, 
pu, and the ed will be held on Monday, the Ist of De- 
Fou 
came a eT RLES RICHARD WELD, Assistant Secretary. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
TOTICE is hereby given to the Members and 
N Students, that JOSEPH HENRY GREEN, Esq. the 
Professor of Anatomy, will deliver his FIRST LECTURE on 
THURSDAY EV NG NEXT, the 13th instant, at Eight 
clock, and his perenne Lectures onthe fivefollowim Thursdays. 
HENRY HOWARD, _ RA. Sec, 


PECORATIVE | ART CIETY. 








SOCIETY. 
1), Davirs-sTREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE. 
Welneaday, -~ 13, Conversazione—Theme, Sty le of Louis a, * 


-<, ~~ by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 

Spenmens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 

) rafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the —* a may be put up by country workmen. 


a5 WATERLOO HEROES— 
Subscribers and the Public are iy eperwed 
HEROES’ is 


The 
that the splendid aaa of the ‘WATER 
now completed. 





This most interesti anh grand Historical Record of Waterloo, 
painted by cS P. Knigh aR. . has been in progress by the 
celebrated Engraver, ea “chast -s Gi Lewis, a oe sear three years, 


is now brought most successfu! nation. The En- 

graving represents ‘ Pica. Marehal the Dake of Wellington, K.G., 
receiving his illustrious Guests a’ ley House, on the Anniv er- 
sary of the glorious Eighteenth of June,” and included in the plate 
are most of the great ‘Soldiers of the age,’ to whom the nation 
owed its crowning victory at Waterloo. 

Henry Graves & Co. Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty and 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mall. 





26, A Poe Paces Sa 
Dee, 10, Conversazione~ es of Louis 15th. 
A Paper ‘On Chromatic Decorations’ —con- 


= E. C, LAUGHER, Hon, Sec. 


S sh 


17, Se Sussex-place, Kensington. 


HS WELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Mid- 
dlesex. Principal, = Rev. J. A. EMERTON, D.D. 
Curate of Hanwell—The Term divides this day. Prospectuses 
with further particulars may be had on application to the Rev. 

7. T. Walmsley, oe Rectory, Hanwell ; D. M'Bride, Esq. 
p.C.L. Princival of Magdalene Hall, Oxford J. A. Paris, Esq. 
EF President: of | the Royal College of Physicians: and at the 








(GERM: AN CLASSES.—Dr. HEIMANN, Ger- 
man Master at the London University School, = To his 
upilsand the public, that his GERMAN CL/ ASSES will RE-COM- 
NCE on MONDAY, the 
devoted to ladies: one for conversation and composition: the other 
for beginners.— Particulars may be obtained by applying at Dr. 
Heimann’s residence, 40, Gieorge-street, Euston-square. 


HIGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH, 


hor Lorp Provost, Macmensens AND CouNcIL, 
atrons of the School, this day resolved to pecay till this 
chs th the 25th of November, the ELEC TION of a GEN- 

flan AN to fill the Omics of RECTOR, vacant by the retirement 

f Dr, Carso 

“ity Cham *hamhers, Edinburgh, 23th October 1845, 


( XFORD UNIVERSITY.—To TUTORS, &e, 

at present in London—an introduction is sought toa Gentle- 
man whehas lately taken his degree, and who can give every infor- 
matidn and render assistanceto a Gentleman wishing to be admitted 
a member of the University.—Apply, by prepaid letter, to F. W. 
1, Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn. 


HE GOVERNESS INSTITUTION, 30, Soho- 
square,—Mrs, ore respectively invites the attention of 
the Nobility, Gentry, and Princi Isof Schools, t to her REGISTRY 
of ENGLISIL and FOREIGN GOVERNES SSES, Resident, Daily, 
or Occasional, with good references aud properly qualified. "School 
pee orty transferred, and pupils recommended in England, France, 
Germany. Mrs. having resided many years on the Conti- 
sat, is familiar with the modern languages. Letters, the only 
expense to principals, must be free. 


WANTED a TUTOR. He must be a Scholar. 
Address S. Griffith, Redland, near Bristol. 














SSISTANT to a RETAIL FANCY STA- 
JA TIONER WANTED.—A SINGLE YOUNG MAN, about 
33 years of age, who writes a clear hand. He must have an unex- 
eeptionable charac! ter, and friends who are willing to be answerable 
for his honesty. He will board and lodge in the house —Apety. by 
letter, to 4. B. B., No. 45, Cornhill, London. 


‘HEAP BOOKS.—In consequence of the very 
liberal supplies of all important NEW PUBLICATIONS 
sdded to his Library, E. C JHURTON, 26, Holles-street, is enabled 
to offer for sale many copies considerably under the published 
prices, A Catalogue pine 4 on hand is just yin ratis 
post free), which contai: nm addition to the Library ‘Tupii- 
eates, a List of SIX HU NDRED. NEW WORKS in every branch 
of Literature . at very reduced Prices. 





HEAP MODERN PU BLICATIONS, being 


the Duplicates (in every department of literature) of Andvews's 


Cireulating Library, 167, New Bond-street. The C atalogue is now 
y for delivery, gratis. It is printed on a large sheet of pai per, 
seut po: These booksare pe web een from Ge e Library 


vo make room for the new which are su in un- 
limited numbers to the Subscribers to to this Library.—' ‘term ot _— 
a n, &c. to be had on application, or forwa 
c eountry.—N.B. Persons desirous of establishing Took a - eed or 
fireulating I Librarie °8, will find the above worthy their attention.— 


DREWs’s LI : 
Clarendon n Hotel, BRARY, 167, New Bond-street, adjoining the 





FOR SALE. 
Tr SUPERB COLLECTION of MINERALS 


belonging to the late THOMAS EDINGTON, Esq. Glasgow, 
msisting of an arranged collection, comprehending many beauti- 
: rare substances ; likewise one large and two smaller 
right t glazed Cases, containing large and a nga specimens of 
its Hi Cry: wong he arbonal Copper, Icetand Minerals, an aroiitoana 
istory, the only specimen of Edingtonite known, &c. & 
minerals are all displa: yed in glass cases; ay = some 
Thee are numerous duplicates, 
Wer ra tection is particularly rich in first-rate s none ¢ the 
of Scotland Minerals, such as varicties - lites, 
seers tat = —y “ specim Se Pi. rare 
minera oc of whic! the co ection is thaps the 
finest tha hat has yet t been made, — 


Dar particulars — RLS Mr, Alexander Rose, Mineralogist, 2, 
ia Nov Isis 





10th inst. ‘I'wo of these Classes will be | 





IRCULAR NOTES.-Unton Bank oF Loypon. 

/ The Directors give Notice that they issue CIRCULAR 
NOTES (of the value of 107 and upwards), free of expense, and 
LETTERS of CREDIT, payable “i all the principal cities and 
towns of Europe and elsewhere, to be obtained at the Head Office, 
2, Princes-street, Mansion House; the Regent-street Branch, 
Argyll- -place ; and at the Charing-cross Branch, 4, Pall Mall East: 


W. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 
T ‘OWE, LEONARD & CO., AuctIonEERs and 
Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES.— 
Particular yoy tothes ALE of OL D and NEW BOOKS. 
can be obt: i at John Miller's, Hen- 
Tietta-street, “covent-garden.” 

















Sale bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 


By SOUTHGATE & yn ty at their Rooms, 22, ne street, 
on MON DAY, Novembe: and two following da: 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, including the 

LIBRARY of JONATHAN FERRAND, Esq. removed from 
Chelsea ; neue | which are—Biblia Hebraica, a Noubigant, 4 vols. 

—Goodwin's Wo bee, lto Ye Paraphrase upon the 

Newe Testamen' t, k letter, 2 vols.— Paris Historia Major 

Matth-ei W. ~~. t- Flores Historiarum, calf gilt— Coxe’s ‘s 

Memoirs of the Kings of Spain, 3 vols.—Coxe’s’ Memoirs of the 

Duke of noe | 3 vols, calf gilt — Home's Lectures m- 

Yen Anatomy, 6 ae venny'’s Gothic Ornaments in 

k Cathedral D'oyl ly and Mant's ible and Prayer, 4 vols. 

Morning Exercises, 6 vols. — Macknight on the 

Le pee 's Mic! huclis, 4 vols. russia—Watson’s Theo- 

vols.—South's Sermons, 5 vols.—Todd's Milton, s 

vols. — Platonis Onere, Bekkeri, 11 vols. large paper — Shirley’ 

Works, 6 vols. — Siben’s Miscellaneous Works, 5 vols calf — 

Mitford's Greece, 8 vols. last edition, calf extra — Lingard’s Eng- 

land, 13 vols. — Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 13 vols.—Asiatic Journal, 

from’ the erg ge | to —— yen Review, pom the 
commencement * re riety of ANCIENT 

DIVINITY, BLACK Siren | BI LES and PRAYERS, &e. 


c. 

On FRIDAY, November 14, at 12, a cea of ANCIENT 
and MODERN ENGRAV INGS, PAINTINGS by Eminent 
Masters, together with a few lots of genuine HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITU E, &. &c. 


U TNIVERSITY ~ COLLEGE ‘HOSPITAL — __ 
) COMPLETION OF THE HOSPITAL.—The aid of the 
Public is earnestly oS towards comanenns the Iospital, by 
the erection of the NORTH WING, and thereby pe ing for 
FIFTY MORE BEDS for In-patients. The sum of 2,000/. out of 
the collection at the Public Dinner in June last was sct aside for 
the purpose, and the Wing will be commenced as soon as the Con- 
tributions shall amount to 4,000, the Yen cost of the Build- 
ing. There remains to be raised 1,317 














a a «. £2,60918 0 
jount of Contributions recently ‘received : 

*The Right _ the Earl of Kadnor 50 0 
»_ S. Carey, Esq. (Guernsey) ee ee woe 
eitene Weymouth, Esq. os ee ae os 500 
Colonel Gardiner (Annual) os ee ee ee 11¢0 
J. W. Glazier (Annual) .. os oe - 330 
*J_ R. Burckett, Esq. ce - ee ae 220 
Mr. J. R. Smith (Annual) “0 a 110 
H.R. B. - se am on 010 0 


Total recent Contributions, £2,682°15 0 
* Denotes addition to former Donations. 

Donations and Subscriptions will be received by Sir J. L. 
Socente. Bart. the Treasurer, St. John’s Lodge, Regent’s Park ; 

essrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand ; London and Westminster Bank, 
213, High Holborn; Sir. Scott, Bart. & Co. 1, Cavendish-square ; 
Messrs. Smith, Payne & Co, Lombard-street ; and at the Offices of 
the Hospital and Co! llege. 

November 6, 1845, By order, 
W. LONG. | Clerk to the Committee. 


yo BOOKSELLERS AND COUNTRY 
LIBRARIANS.—The following Works can be had, clean 

and in good condition, at the annexed prices :— 

The Smuggler, 3 vols. 16s. The Sybil, 3 vols. 

The Levite, 3 vols. 17s, 6d. Evenings at Haddon Hall, 20s, 

Old Flanders, 2 vols. 12s, 6d. John Manesty, 3 vols. 72. td. 

Scenes on the . 2 of the Halstead’s Richard III. 2 vols. 
Atlantic, 2Wols. lis, 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 5th | Tontouay and Revenge, 2 vols. 8s, 
edit. 20 vols. russia, 44 10s, | Wellington Despatches, 13 vols. 

The Prairie Bird, 3 vols. 9+, 

MyM arine Memorandum-Book, 

vols. 178, 6d, 
Court Partial, 2 vols. Gs. 6d. 
Struggles for Fame, 3 vols. 18s. 6d.) 





New Edition, 7/. 
| Forest Days, 3 vols. 7. 6d. 

iara and Turban, 2 vols. 12¢. 
Glog" 's Letters from America, 


2 vols. 7s, 
Economy, x3 s Peep at our | The Foster Brother, 3 vols. 18s, 
pleignion 5s. 6d, | rthur O’Leary, 1 vo! 
Zhe hare" Victims, 66d. | Horne’s Life o of ches, 2 vols. 
The Practice of Angling, by } _ half calf, 
O'Gorman, 2 vols. Faulkner's History of Pomtteed, 
Burke’ e's Cominoners, Note, Vos, Ealing, and Chiswick, 12s, 6d, 


Apply to Mrs. C. Templeman, 6, Great Portland-streot. 


alaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 





fcr the Stamped Edition 
or France, 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S ‘COURT, CHANCERY Lane.) 


qu DI E’S SELECT LIBRARY? 
pper King-street, Bloomsbury +quare. 

Single Bubetot on, seven shillings per quarter. one guinea per 
annum. Family and Country Subscriptions, two, three, five, or ten 
guineas per annuum, according to the number of volumes requii 

This Library is designed to furnish the best and newest works in 
every department of Literature, at the lowest possible cost. It 
com rises the W orks of our Standant Authors, with every New 
Wor interest in History, Philosophy, Science, and General 
ieee and a lemme supply of the leading Periodicals. 

Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
> R. WHEATLEY’S CATALOGUE of 
e Scarce andInteresting SECON D-HAND BOOKS, Feshee 
and Foreign. including some very curious Works on AL CHEMY, 
ASTROLOGY, CHIROMANCY, DEMONOLOGY, 
Branches of Occult Philosophy, &c. 

Yo. XIX. for NovemBer may now be had on 
application gratis; or sent to all parts of the country on the re- 
ceipt of one postage stamp. 

Muiden-lane, Covent-garden. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 4». 6¢. cloth, S 
'I.HE ENEIS, Books 1 and 2. Rendered into 


Excuisn Buanx i oe x — lay {nterpeetations and 

















and other 








Tllustrations. J: NRY, 
London: Taylor & Walton t ‘pper | Dublin: 
Grant & Bolton. ——— Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. 
ow ready, in 8vo, price 1 
VIRGIL MARONIS OPER A. Cum 


e Adnotationibus Boyall, gener, Wunderlichii, Forbigeri, 
Aliorum. VOL. IL. Enripos Libr 
Edidit THOMAS KERC HEY ER ARNOLD, A.M. 
Collegii 8.8. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses quondam Socius. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, et Waterloo-place. 





Large 8vo, price 6s, formerly 2 vols. 8 
YROCTER'S HISTORY of IT ALY, from the 
Fall of the Western Empire to the Wars of the French 
Revolution. By the late Colonel PROCTER, formerly of Sand- 


hurst College, 
Whittaker’s Popular Library Edition. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lave, London. 


— OF INGLIS’S WORKS FOR Se so 
, large 8vo. double columns, clear ty 
NGLIS'S ‘SWITZERL AND, the SOUTH of 
FRANCE, and the PYREN BES. By H. D, INGLIS, 
me of ‘ Journey through Ireland,’ &c. Fourth edition, price 3a, 
2. Inglis’s Solitary Walks through Many Lands. 


Third edition, price 2s, 


3. Inglis’s Tales” of Ardennes. Third edition. 

Large 8vo. price 1 
Ww hittaker’ 's Popular Library Edition. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


mn li ot ‘s third edition, price 6s, equal to 3 vols. 8vo, 
OCH HISTORY of EUROPE; 
bein, Ks Historical View of the European Nations, from 
the subversion of the Roman Empire in the West, to the abdiea- 
tion of Napoleon. a CHRISTOPHER W. KOCH, formerly 
Professor o' rite iu pradence at Strasburg. Translated by 
maees i | cCRIC 
N.B. Used in Teel large public Schools as a class-book. 
hittak er's Popular Library Edition. 
= hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London _ 


NEW WORK ON COLOUR, 
his day is published, in Svo. with 14 Coloured Examples, 
r ‘HE PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY 

COLOURING 8Y vEN: me AY, 


Author of ‘A Nomenclature ofColours® ‘The Laws of Harmonious 
Colouring adapted to Interior Decorations, *An Essay on 
Ornamental Design,’ &c, &e. . 

Bound in a new and elegant style, price On ¢ Guinea. 
William Blackwood & Sons, F. dinburgh and London. 


Just ELINE HK TIONS ito, bound in cloth 27 Plates, price 14, 1s, 
pF IN TIONS and DESCRIPTIONS of 
KOM ane ANTIQUITIES found at CAERLE 2ON (the an- 
cient sca Stiurum) oad Uy he, 
By JOHN EDWARD LEE. 
Only 150 copies have been ed d. 
Also a Catalogue of Coins, by the Rev. C. W. 
KING, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longman. nd sold by 
YD. Morris, Lithographer, Newport Mon; Cussons, Hull: Stro 
por no Suuter, York; Slocombe & Co. Leeds; and all other Book- 
sellers. 








in 








SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESEN? 
A BOOKE OF 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


ILLUMINATED FROM ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS IN 
THE BRITIBH MUSEUM: 


Containing Ten Old English Carols by Herrick, Bisnor Hatt, 
Epuunp Bortox, &e. uminated with twenty-four Borders 
printed in Gold and Colours in the splendid style of the 15th Cen- 
nz. and illustrated with four beautifully-culoured Miniature 

ictu: 


BOOK, 


‘1. The Annunciation. 

2. The Angels appearing to the Shepherds. 
3. The Birth of our Saviour. 

4. The Adoration of the Magi. 


Small ito. eppreprintely bound, price 25s. or in morocco super- 
ra, by Hayday 2 guineas. 
ane Borders in this Book = * spied from the Harleian MS. 2936 
; Royal MS. 19, C. 3. 9. C, 8; the De Croy MS. ; = 
) ey the Eighth’s Missal. in "oe *pritich Museum; and from a 
of Hours in the possession of = Publisher, The Miniature 
Polatiogs are from = Besteian MS. 287 
London ; Joseph Cundall. 12, Old Bond-street ; Wi, Pickering, 
Biceadilly ; ; and George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 
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yal 8v 9 ce 4s Gd. each volume, in embossed clot 
HAMBERSS EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
Three Volumes, New Series, consisting. of Familiar Sketches, 


Moral Essays, Poetry, Tales, Biographic Sketches, and Misce! 
laneous Articles of Instruction and Ente eortainanan, suited for 


very class of readers. 
7 London : Wm. §. S Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT REDUCTION, 
HAMBERS'S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
First Series, in complete Sets, twelve vols. bound in six, with 


1 Consulting Index, Four Guineas. 
ha don : Wm. € Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


, 
RENGH COMPARATIVELY IN NO TIME. 
An extraordinarily powerful incentive to enable persons who 
know but little of French, to speak it in a few hours, and those 
who know nothing of it to become acquainted with it in'a few days. 


LE TRESOR de L’ECOLIER;; or, the Art of 
making French at Sight. By Monsieur DE PORQUET. The Two 
Hundred and Tenth Thousand, being the Twenty- -ninth Edition, 
just out, price 3s. 6¢. A work now pearly universally adop 

“The system M. F. de Porquet has adopted is borne out by the 
first metaphysical minds and the first of ec wt authorities. .. 
‘We think it a duty to the public and to the author of that work 
thus to state our F optnion of i its merits and advantages in the work 
of instruction.”—Educational Mag. 18% 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent- a and all Booksellers. 


EUGENE SUE AND THE JESUITS. 
Just published, Wand 2s, cloth, lettered, 


OTES of the DERING JEW, 
ON THE JESUITS AND Wir A ~ gaia 
Edited by JOUN FAIRPLAY, 

“We recommend it most rR A for circulation, not only 
among Catholics, pat in all P qnacvess to which Engéne Sue's ro- 
mance has found its way. It has, indeed, all the interest of a 
romance, and to great pune er and vigour of delineation, it adds an 
exquisite beauty and finish of style, such ne are not often met with, 
even in books of greater promise.” —7ab/et. 

here is much singular interest in these ages, for all who 
have read the strange production that has calle: them forth.” 
Morning Ade ned 
jean: E. Appleyard, 86, Farringdon-street; and all Boo 
se 
HE DIPLOMATISTS OF EUROPE, — 
Prince Metternich, rm de Talleyrand, Sous Pozzo di Borgo, 
M. Pasquier, the Dek e of eon the D = Ss Richelieu, 
Prince Hardenberg. unt N 
the French of M. Ck EFIGU E. 


de, Lord ¢ Jas' 
Baited 

ook R.LS. F.RS. &e. 

cloth, 


One vol. 
E: The p i not the ‘ Diplomatists of Europe’ isa series of sketches 
not very unlike those of Lord Brougham, but with grea er ampli- 
tude and elaboration.” —Spectator, 
ADVENT SERMONS. 


Sermons for Advent, Christmas, and the Epiphany. 
By the Rey. G. R. Gleig, Chaplain-General of the Forces, 1 vol. 
12mo. price 5s, 

G, W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London, 


MHE LITERARY ASPIRANT— 
the above title, the First 














h. From 
MAgORG SNERAL 
feap. Svo. bound in 


Under Number of a brilliant 
LITERARY MONTHLY MAGAZINE will be published on the 
3ist of December, price 2s. td. 

Contributions from some of the most gifted spirits of the age will 
rly appear in its pages, and every number Bags contain a 
large mass of sterling original literature of every c 

Publishers and Authors are respectfully indormed that the 
Review Department will be most ably and impartially conducted. 
Every work sent for review will, at least, be noticed. All books 
for review, and literary comniunications (pre- paid), to be addressed 
to the Editor, at the Publis’ 

THE LITERARY ASPIR: ANT will be a decidedly first-rate 
advertising medium ; and for scale of ——- (which are exceed- 
ingly moderate), see Publishers’ Circular for the 1st of November. 

*x* Contents of No. L. will be given ina future number of this 
periodical. A full prospectus sent to any address, on the party 
enclosing a postage stamp in o prepaid letter to the Publisher. 

wondon: W. Brittain, Publisher, Paternoster-row. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
WwW — ~ am BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
BURGH AND LONDON. 
HE HISTORY OF EUROPE. From the 
Commencement, A the French Revolution to the Baile of 
Waterloo, By ARCHIBALD ALISON, Esq. F.R.S In 


Ten large wanes Octavo, price 7/4. 15s, Ny Néw Bdition 
carefully revised and corrected. 


THE NEW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF 
SCOTLAND. In Fifteen large Octavo Volumes. Price 16/. 16s, 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM ; being a Systema- 
tic Work on Practical / ‘ye detailing the labours of the 
Farmer, Farm-Steward. be mes gt aay herd, Ee. cs eee 
man, Field-worker, and Dairymaid. By HENRY HENS, 
F.RS.E. In Three large Volumen ihe Royal Octavo, ro 4. 108.3 

THE COURSE OF TIME, A POEM IN TEN 
BOOKS, By ROBERT POLLOK, M.A. A New Edition. 
With a Portrait. Foolseap 8yo, price 7s. 6d, 

THE WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. A Com- 
plete and Uniform Edition, In Seven Vols. foolscap 8vo. 
price 35s, neatly bound in cloth, with Portraits and Vignettes, 

THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. By 
SAMUEL WARREN, Esq. F.R.S. The Seventh Edition, 
complete in Two Vo lumes, price 12s, 

TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. By the Author of 
‘The Diary of a Late Physician.” A New Edition, in Three 
Vols, foolscap Svo. price 14s. 

SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON THE HIS- 
sony OF LITERATURE, Ancient and Modern. In One 
Vol. foolscap 8vo. A New Edition, price 7s. 

THE RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. In Three Vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 11s, 6d. 

THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER, 
Translated by SIR EDW ARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


witha Brief Sketch of Scustier’s Life. L 
aay d mea of Se t's n Two Vols, crown 


SOLITARY HOURS. By Carouine Souruey, 
A New Edition, in foolscap 8vo. price 5s, 
THE BIRTHDAY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By CAROLINE SOUTHEY. Uniform with the above, price 7s. 
CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. By 
pga SQUTHEYX, A New Edition, in One Volume, 








To be had at all the Libraries, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN. 


DUNSTER CASTLE: a Tale of the 


The MASTER PASSION, and other 
Great Rebellion. By J.T. HEWLETT, M.A, 3 vols. 


Tales. By T. C. GRATTAN, Esq., Author of ‘Th 
of Bruges,’ &c. 3 vols. © Heires 


The WHITE SLAVE and the RUS. 


yond PRINCE. By the Author of ‘ Revelations of Russia. 
3 vols. 


Il. 


The ATTRACTIVE MAN. By Mrs. 
TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


Also, just ready, 


POMFRET ; or, PUBLIC OPINION and PRIVATE JUDG- 


MENT. By H. F. CHORLEY, Esq. 3 vols. 
Henry Cousvrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





e 
A BIRTHDAY, BAPTISMAL, OR MARRIAGE GIFT. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


Liluminated. 


Price 45s. in cloth, or 63s. in Morocco or Vellum. 
The following Notice is from Taz Times Newspaper of OctowERr 29th, 1845 :— 
This splendid volume is indeed a magnificent publication, and certainly the most elegant edition of the Book of 


Common Prayer which has ever issued from the press.....It is a noble devotional volume, and a fitting Christian manual 
for the members of the established form of worship and doctrine.” 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MADDEN & MALCOLM’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 


PART L, containing Six Plates, price 1/. 1s., to be completed in Five, with Letter-press Description, most chastely and 
elaborately illustrated with Woodcuts, coloured and mounted in imitation of the original drawings, 2/. 12s. 6d, 


THE ORIENTAL ALBUM; 


Mlustrating the variety of the Human Family in the Valley of the Nile (their Customs, Habits, and Modes of Life,) 
faithfully from Nature. 


By E. PRISSE, Esq. 
This work must be seen to form any idea of the beauty of the illustrations. 





Il. 
Tn 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. 


BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the SANSCRIT, 
GREEK, LATIN, LITHUANIAN, GOTHIC, GERMAN, and SCLAVONIC LANGUAGES. From the +E a 
Lieutenant EASTW ICK, M.R.A.S.; conducted through the Press by Professor Horack Hayman Witson, M.A. 

Il. 
Volume I. now ready. Vol. Il. in the Press. 


PROFESSOR HORACE HAYMAN WILSON’S CONTINUA- 
TION of MILL’S INDIA. 
MILL'S INDIA, 6 vols., price 14s. each yolume, may be had separately. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. price 21s. 


The TIARA and the TURBAN; or, IMPRESSIONS and 
OBSERVATIONS on CHARACTER within the DOMINIONS of the POPE and the SULTAN. 


v. 
The Second Edition, price 12s. 


WHAT TO OBSERVE; or, the TRAVELLER’S REMEM- 
BRANCER. By COLONEL JACKSON. 


vi. 
In 3 vols. price 12. 11s. 6d. 


SOUBRETTE ; the ADVENTURES of THERESA 


a Tale founded on Facts. This may be had at all the Libraries next week. 


LA 


DARNEY : 


Il 
In 1 vol. illustrated with Map and Woodcuts, 


pe APT. D. L. RICHARDSON’S OVERLAND GUIDE to 
INDIA, both OUTWARD and HOMEWARD. 


VII. 
In 12mo. price 3s. Second Edition, greatly improved, 


INITIA LATINA: a GUIDE to LATIN for BEGINNERS. 


By the Rev. J. EDWARDS and Rey. W. CROSS. 
INITIA GRACA, on the same principle. By the Rev. W. 


CROSS. Second Edition, now part to 3s, 
8, LEADENHALI-STREET. 
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F MOZART, 


i LUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


By EDWARD HOLMES, 


Author of ‘A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany,’ &e. &e. 


P , complete, and judicious view of Mozart's life... 
b —- oe an admirable piece of biography.”—New 


«We cannot conceive a more fascinating story of genius... 


. We can safely recommend this volume.”—Blackwood. 
Monthly Magazine. 
-To a style which would alone have sufficed to the produc- 


tion of an interesting and striking narrative, Mr. Holmes unites a depth of knowledge and musical appreciation very rare 


and remarkable.” "— Examiner. 


“an accep 


any previous publication on the subject." —Alhcnaum. 


table addition to our stores of biography—more rich and complete in the assemblage of its materials than 


The above will form Parts V. and VI. of CHAPMAN & HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES. 
Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS—ABBOTSFORD 
EDITION. 





YOLUME NINTH oPf THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION WILL BE PUBLISHED 


ON 20th NOVEMSB 


CONTAI 


ER, PRICE £1 8s. 


NING 


REDGAUNTLET, and TALES OF THE CRUSADERS, 


With TweLve Steel, and nearly Two Hun 


DRED Wood Engravings, from Designs by 


STANFIELD, WILKIE, ROBERTS, PENSON, COPE, TAYLER, 


and Ot 


hers, 


The Designs for the Steel Illustrations of the Hotx Lanp are from the pencils of the late 


SIR D. WILKIE, R.A., A 


ND D. ROBERTS, R.A, 





VOLUME THE FIRST 
OF THIS EDITION, 
Containing 
WAVERLEY axp GUY MANNERING, 
Has Tex SteeL, and upwards of Two Hunprep Wood 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
VOLUME THE SECOND, 
Containing 


THE ANTIQUARY, BLACK DWARF, axp 
OLD MORTALITY, | 


Tey Steet, and upwards of Two HunpRep Woop 
ENGRAVINGS. 


VOLUME THE THIRD, 


Containing 
ROB ROY ano THE HEART OF MID- 
LOTHIAN, 


ELgven Steg, and One Hunprep and THIRTY Woop 
ENGRAVINGS. 


VOLUME THE FOURTH, 


Containing 
THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, 
A LEGEND OF MONTROSE, 
anD IVANHOE, 


Exeven Steet, and upwards of Two Hunprep Woop 
ENGRAVINGS. 





VOLUME THE FIFTH, 
Containing 
THE wnmneneae ned THE ABBOT, 


NINE STEEL, and about ONE Hvnprep and Firry Woop 
INGRAVINGS. 


VOLUME THE SIXTH, 
Containing 
KENILWORTH ax» THE PIRATE, 
NINE STEEL, and nearly Two Hunprep Woop 


ENGRAVINGS. 
VOLUME THE SEVENTH, 
Containing 


THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL ax» PEVERIL 
OF THE PEAK, 


TWELVE Srret, and nearly Two HunprepD Woop EneGrav- 
ings. Seven of the last are from Designs by 
Wa. MuLrgaby, R.A, 


VOLUME THE EIGHTH, 


Containing 
QUENTIN DURWARD axp ST. RONAN’S 
WELL, 
Nixz SrRet, and nearly Two HvuspRep Woop 
ENGRAVINGS. 


These magnificent Volumes haye to hoast of the aid of the most eminent Names in English Art,— 


WILKIE, R.A. 


CRESWICK, R.A. BONNER. FRANKLIN, SARGENT. 
MULREADY, R.A, DUNCAN, A.R.A. FRASER. CHRISTIE. WEIGALL. 
LANDSEER, R.A, LAUDER. F. TAYLER. BUSS. PATON. 
ROBERTS, R.A, SIMSON. THE HARVEYS. SIBSON, FAIRHOLT. 
ALLAN, R.A, KIDD. JOHNSTONE. K. MEADOWS. PRIOR, 
NASMYTH, LEITCH, MAC-IAN, PHIZ. DICKES. 
Among the Engravers on Steel and Wood are— 
MILLER, RICHARDSON, JACKSON, \ SLY. WITHY, 
GOODALL, FORREST, LANDELLS, EVANS. GILKS. 
HORSBURGH, THOMSON, WHIMPER. KECK. DALZIEL. 
WILMORE. BRANSTON. SMITH. KIRCHNER, ARMSTRONG. 
BRANDARD, WILLIAMS. LINTON. BASTIN. GREENAWAY. 
COUSENs, GREEN, FOLKARD. WAKEFIELD. 


Under the Superintendence of Mr. William Dickes. 


RozwErt CaDELL, Edinburgh; Ho 


ULSTON & STONEMAN, Londori, 





| Now ready, Part First, 8vo. (to be continued Monthly), consisting 


of3 Sheets = Cneeeat Plates. aes with Engravings on 


: plain Plates. 
A NATV ICAL HISTORY of the MAMMALIA, 
By G. R. WATERHOUSE, Esq. of the British Museum. 
Now ready, Vol. I. post 8vo.  - elegant, price 10s. ; also Part IV. 
rice 3s. 
KOSMOS ; a General Survey of the Physical 
Phenomena of the Universe. By A. VON HUMBOLDT. 
KAEMTZ’S COMPLETE COURSE of 


METEOROLOGY, Translated by C. V. WALKER. Post 8vo 
lettered, with 15 Plates, 12s. 6d. 
OWEN'’S ODONTOGRAPHY. Now com- 


plete, 2vols. half-russia, gilt top, imp. Svo. ¢/. 6s. ; and in 4to. on 
India paper, proofs, 10/. 10s. Part 3 and Last, with 63 Plates, in 


8vo. 24. 7s.; ditto, in 4to. Plates on India paper, 3/. 17s. 
RUR AL ECONOMY in its RELATIONS 
with CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, and METEOKOLOGY. B 


B. BOUSSINGAULT. 2nd edition, carefully re-compared wit 
tbe original, and all the Tables re -cale ulated. 8vo. lettered, 18s. 
London : H. Bailliére, 219, Regent: street. 





GIR E. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
BULWER LYTTON’S WORKS 
ARE NOW READY, 
‘ontaining his Popular Novel of 
NIGHT AN D MORNING—AND ZANONT. 
Each complete in one volume. Price Six Shillings, beautifully 
oe by Catte sey 
F lso, a new edition « 
EVA, THE iLL: -OMENED "MARRIAGE 
And other Poems. Price5s. cloth, lettered. And 
THE STUDENT; a Series of Papers by Sir 
E. B. Lytton, Bart., complete in one elegant pocket volume 
price 5s, cloth lettered. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





On the Ist of November was published. price 


(THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, ‘No. VII. 


I. Mary Stuart and her Times, 
Il. Robert Hall 
II]. Danish Researches in Greenland. 
IV. Memoirs of William Smith. 
V. Sy Scottish Iron Manufacture. 
VI. Ford’s Hand-Book for Spain. 
VIL. The Physical History rn) Pan. 
vie Baron Humboldt’s Cos: 
1X. The Present Relations “of © hurch and State. 
*,* In consequence of the numerous inquiries for the article in 
No. 6, entitled * Chemistry in its relations to Agriculture,’ it has 


been reprinted seperate ly, price ls, 
_tanten: Hamilton, Adams & 
ECCLESI my ey ARCHITECTU RE. 
\ and WALES ; containing One Hundred and Eighty Vi Me ws, 
tectural Peculiarities of the various Buildings. 
8vo. and 42s. in 4to. 





Edinburgh: P, Kennedy, 
Co. Dublin: w Curry, jun, 
Now complete, in 3 large volumes, price 45s, 
TIN KLES ‘ CA THEDRALS of E NGLAN D 
Architectural and Picturesque, Plans, Elevations, &c.: with His- 
torical and Descriptive Illustrations, and an Essay on the Archi- 
few copies, India Proofs, remain, price 41. 10s, 
yk The Tuinp Volume may still be had separately, price 21s. in 
“Surely such an iiustgation of some of the noblest monuments 
of human invention and skill must command unbounded patron: 
age. Of the portion before us we have little to say but in praise. 
electic Review, 
Dd. Bogue (late Tilt & & Bogue), Fleet- street, 
ow rea andy, news end enlenaed ‘edition, price 21s. plain ; 22, ecleured, 
pur BEAUTY of the HEAVENS  ; containing 
One Hundred and Four Scenes, beautifully coloured, repre- 
senting the principal Astronomical Phenomena, ac companied by 
an Elementary Lecture on Astronomy, expressly adapted for 
family instruction and entertainment. 
By CHAS. BLUNT, Lecturer on Astronomy. 
“ A more onal present could not be devised for the young,” 
Art-Union, 
“ By its aid alone a competent knowledge of astronomy may be 
gained in the say circle in a few evenings, and as matter of 
amusement, 





D. | (late Tilt & Bogue), FP leet-street. 





Now re ady. price One Shillin g ed . 
VTIQUETTE for the 
4 3lst edition. 
2. Etiquette for Gentlemen; with Hints on the 
Art of Conversation. 25th edition. 
3. Etiquette of Courtship and Marriage. 


4. Ball-Room Preceptor ; containing Figures of 
all the Fashionable Dances of the Season. 
D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), 86, 


LADIES. 


Fleet-street. 





THE BISHOP = sT. D = ID's CHARGE. 
vo. price 2 
CHARGE, delive red to the CLERGY of the 
DIOCESE of ST. DAVID’S, at the Visitation, in September, 
By CONNOP THIRLW AL L, D.D. Bishop of St. David's, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchy ‘ard, and } Ww aterloo-place. 





1845. 





n 4 vols. 8vo. price 34. 3s, the Second Edition of 
YH RIS TIAN INSTITUTES: 


J Series of Discourses and Tn acts, selected, arranged sys- 
tems atically. and ieee with Nor 
yc STOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D 
Rector of 5 a eth Uckfield, Sussex, and formerly Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This work is designed to be subservient to the Religious Portion 
of a liberal Education for the Upper Classes and the Learned Pro- 
fessions. The Selections are arranged under the following heads, 
viz.: VOL. L. Evidences of Religion— Natural Law—Principles of 
Christianity. VOL. LI. The Creed, and Christian Postrine. VoL. 
111. Government, Civil and Ecclesiastical. V Popery— 
Puritanism—Non-Conformity. They are chiefly Bay the follow- 
ing Writers: Dr. Isaac Barrow— Bp. Jeremy Taylor—Dr. South— 
Hooker—Bp. Butler—Baxter—Burke— Bp. Jewell—Lord Clarendon 
—and F. Mason. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Lately published, by the same Editor, (uniformly printed,) 

Ecclesiastical Biography ; or, Lives of Eminent 
Men connected with the History of "Religion in England, from the 
Cosas neement of the Reformation to the Revolution. Selected, 
and illustrated with Notes, Third Edition, enlarged. In4 vols, 
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woaoaoRkKs 


PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR & WALTON, Upper GowEk-STREET. 





PARNELL’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
New Edition. Now ready, revised th ‘hout, and enlarg 
the addition of 200 pages, the second edition of 
ELEMENTS of CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS, Qualitative and Quantitative. By E. A. PARNELL, 
Author of * Applied Chemistry.” Syo. lie, 


dby 





GREGORY'S CHEMISTRY. 
Complete in 1 vol. feap, Svo. 12s. cloth, 


OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY, for the 
Use of Students. By WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D. Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. The work may 
also be had in two parts. Part L. Lvorcayic Cuemistry, 5s, 
cloth, Part IL, Orcanic Cuemistry, 7s, cloth, 


NEW WORK ON MATERIA MEDICA. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. (480 pages), 12s. cloth, 


ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA 
and THERAPEUTICS. By EDWARD BALLARD, M.D. 
Medical Tutor in University College, London, and A. B. 
GARKOD, M.D, Lecturer on Materia Medica in the Aldersgate 
School of Medicine. 


Third Edition, 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


LIEBIG’S CHEMISTRY of AGRICUL- 


TURE 


Second Edition, Svo. 94. €¢. 


LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY ; 


or, Chemistry in its Applications to Physiology and Pathology. 


eap, 8vo, 


F 
LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on 


CHEMISTRY. First Series, 4s, bd. Second Series, 5s. 


CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and LL., each 12s, cloth lettered, of 


- . 1 , cu i . 

sik J 4 a! pu i a 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY; in Manufae 
tures, Arts, and Domestic Economy. Edited by E. A. PAR- 
NEL Author of ‘Elements of Chemical Analysis.’ With 
s Wood Engravings and Illustrations. Vol. I. con- 
s Illumination—Preservation of Wood—Dyeing and 
rinting. Vol. IT. contains Glass—Starch—Tanning— 
Caoutchone— Borax and the Boracic Lagoons—Soap—Sulphur 
and Sulphuric Acid—and Soda, 












= 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 2/, 
MULLER’S ELEMENTS of PHYSIO- 
LOGY. Translated, with Notes, by Dr. BALY,. 
A SUPPLEMENT to Vol. IL is preparing. 


Seventh Edition, numerous Lllustrations, 8yo. 12s, 


DR. LARDNER on the STEAM 


ENGINE, STEAM NAVIGATION, and RAILWAYS. 


Complete in 2 vols. vo. with 43 Copperplates, 1/, 4s, 

DR. THOMAS YOUNG'S LECTURES 
on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and the MECHANICAL 
ARTS. A New Edition, edited by the Rev. P. KELLAND, 
M.A, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 


Vol. E: 1,100 pages medium 8vo. 1. 16s, cloth, 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
BLOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY, By Various Writers. 
Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH, To be completed in 3 vols. 
Parts X. to XILL, (commencing Vol. IL.) are also published, 
each 4s, 
x Svo, 15s, cloth, 
LINWOOD’S LEXICON to ASCHY- 
LUS; containing a Critical Explanation of the more Difficult 
Passages in the seven Tragedies. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of Niebuhr, 1. 4s, cloth, 
NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on the HIS- 
TORY of ROME, from the First Punic War to the Death of 
Constantine. Edited by Dr. L. SCHMITZ, 


Now complete, 


MR. QUAIN’S WORK on the ARTE- 


RIES, including the Surgical Anatomy of the Human Body, 
Price 10¢, 12s, in 17 Parts ; or 134. half-bound morocco, 


Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth, 


DR. WALSHE on the PHYSICAL 


DIAGNOSIS of DISEASES of the LUNGS. 


8yo. 128. cloth, 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
R. G. LATHAM, M.A, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
late Professor of English in University College, London. 

Syvo. 12. 1s. cloth, 


AKERMAN’S NUMISMATIC MA- 


NUAL; or, Guide to the Collection and Study of Greek, 
Roman, and English Coins. With numerous Illustrations, 





#* Taylor § Walton's Catalogue will be sént, free of 
expense, t any one writing for it, 








THE ATHENAUM 
NEW EDITIONS 


oF 


STANDARD WORKS, 


1 


HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY 
of EUROPE. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


2. 
HALLAM’S EUROPE during the 


MIDDLE AGES. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


3. 
HWALLAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


4. 

RANKE'S POPES of ROME. Trans- 
lated by SARAH AUSTIN, Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
5. 

ELPILINSTONE’S WISTORY of 


INDIA. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


6. 
WILKINSON’S ANCIENT EGYP- 


TIANS. With 600 Illustrations. Second Edition. 6 vols. 


8vo. 61. Gs. 


7. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Second Edition. 4 vols. 8yo. 52s. 


8. 
SOUTHTEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
9. 
FARADAY’S CHEMICAL MANI- 


PULATION. Third Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


10. 
ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLEC- 


TUAL POWERS. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8yo. 8s. 6d. 


11. 
ABERCROMBIE 


FEELINGS. Sixth Edition. 


on the MORAL 


Feap. 8vo0. 5s. 


12. 
MRS. SOMERVILLE on the PHY- 


SICAL SCIENCES. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


13. 
LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEO- 


LOGY. Second Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 


14 
LORD BYRON’S LIFE and POEMS. 


Royal 8vyo. 15s. each. 


15, 
CAMPBELL’S BRITISH POETS. 
Third Edition. Royal 8vo. 15s. 


16, 


JESSE’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
Fifth Edition, adapted for Schools. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


[Nov. 8 











The Foreign Library, 


Volumes completed. 


The Autobiography of Hienrich 
Zschokke. Price 5s. 

“ This exceedingly interesting piece of autobic 
the thirty-third part or volume of that valuatn 
published under the general title of (he Foreign Library. 
will be read with intense interest; with all the inter = 
work of fiction. It is a beautiful picture of a good man's a: 


of a good man’s struggles, of a benefactor of the human race. 
John Bult, 


Russia. By J. G. Kohl. 


Comprising St. Petersburg—Moscow—Kharkoff—i, 

—Odessa—The German Provinces on the Baltic—The 
Steppes—The Crimea—and the Interior of the Country, 
With a Map, price Is. e!oth. ae 


. r 
Austria. By J. G. Kohl. 

Comprising Vienna— Prague — Hungary —Bohemia— 

The Danube— Galicia—Styria — Moravia — Bukovino, 

and the Military Frontier. Price Ls. cloth, : 

“Mr. Kohl’s volumes upon Russia and Austria deserve ¢} 

rank which has, by universal consent, been awarded to th — 

They are the very best books about the two countries which 

containing sater quantity of solid in- 

ested into the ple auntest possible form, than all 
the tours and journals extant.”"—#vaser’s Magazine, 


ography fi 
Series of woe 






Ireland, Scotland, and England, 
By J.G. KOHL. Price Ils. cloth. ~ 


Life in Mexico. 
By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA, Price 
11s. cloth. 

’ ° 

Celebrated Crimes. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS. Containing The Rorgias 
— The Countess of Saint Geran—Jvan of Naples— 
Nisida—The Marchioness of Brinvilliers—The Cenei— 
The Marchioness de Ganges—Karl Ludwig Sand— 
Vaninka—Urban Grandier. Price 10s. cloth. 

“ Dumas’ book is very striking. The Tragedy of Truth—the 
serious side of what is called the Romance of Real Life—had 
never such startling illustration as this remarkable book 
affords.”’— Examiner. 


Tales from the German. 
Comprising Specimens from the most Celebrated Au- 
thors. By J. ONENFORD and C. A. FELLING. Price 
1ls. cloth. 


“Mr. Oxenford is one of the best German scholars we have 
Mr. Feiling, with whom he has before been associated in 
foreign literature, is a German known for his proficiency In 
the studies of his native language. The combination was the 
most fitting conceivable for a we of this kind. Selection 
and translation are alike characteristic and anicitel 

EL caminer, 








* 


° =r 

History of the Eighteenth Century, and 
of the Nineteenth till the Overthrow of the French 
Empire, Literary and Political. By F.C. SCLLLOSSER, 
Six Volumes. Price 3/. 7s. cloth. 

* Schlosser is an historian second to none of his contempc- 
raries. We possess in England no writer between whom and 
himself it would not be mere irony to institute any comparison. 
We must look to countries where literature is thought its 
own reward for his competitor. Ranke among German, and 
Thierry among French historians, may enter the lists with 
him. Tn the depth and variety of his attainments, and the 

is vi i ior to them, and, 








range and compass of his view, he is superio 
among modern writers. quite unrivalled. Inv 
sion, sagacity of judgment, and complete command o 
terials (which are, like the spear of Achilles, what its owner 
alone can wield), he is fully equal—and it is a praise of which 
any historian might be proud—to those great writers. 
Westminster Review, 






History of Germany. 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. ByF. 
KOHLRAUSCH. Price 14s. cloth. 


; v ¢ "of € a 
History of Ten Years: 1830—1840. 
FRANCE DURING THE THREF DAYS, AND UNDER Lovis- 
Puiuirer. By LOUIS BLANC. In Two Volumes, 
price 17. Gs. 

“This is a remarkable work. The ten years 1830—1840, were 
troubled, stirring, and important times to every European 
nation—to none so much as France...” LL’ Histoire de ey 
is one of those works so often libelled by being called Cd it 
esting as a novel. [tis a narrative of events, real, striking, 
absorbing—the subjects of immense interest to all readers— 

the style unusually excellent.” —foreign Quarterly Review, 


History of France. By M. Michelet. 
Translated by WALTER K. KELLY. Volume the 
First, price 13s. cloth. 

Also Part I. of Volume IT, price 7s. The Second Part 
is in the press, and will complete the work, as far a3 
published by the Author. 











In the Press. 
The King of Saxony’s Journey 11 Eng- 
land in 1844. By Dr. CARUS, His Majesty's Physiciam 
Cuarman & Hawt, 186, Strand. 
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REVIEWS 


The Shakespeare Society's Papers, Vols. I. & IL. 

Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 

Who was ‘Jack Wilson’? By E. F. Rimbault, 

LL.D. J.R. Smith. 

Tuz Shakespeare Society's Papers originated, 
we are told, “in a desire on the part of the 
Council of the Society to afford a receptacle for 
papers illustrative of our carly drama and stage, 
none of which by themselves would be of suffi- 
cient length or importance to form a separate 
ublication.” ‘The idea we think a good one,— 
and likely in many ways to lead to good. New 
and unexpected sources of intelligence may be 
opened up in this way to the readers of our early 
drama,—a new quarto Shakspeare may be added 
to the twenty already known,—a fresh fact of 
importance to the life of our great poet,—a letter 
of affection from Anne Hathaway, perhaps with 
a rejoinder from Shakspeare when in London, 
which will settle satisfactorily, and for ever, the 
question of the second best bed. Where little 
js known much may be expected. A single fact, 
let it be borne in mind, is worth a whole cart- 
load of conjecture. 

We have two books of authority on the his- 
tory of our early drama and stage,—the Diary 
of Henslowe [see ante, p. 685], and the Office 
Book of Sir Henry Herbert, the third, and we 
may call him, for he outlived his authority, the 
last Master of the Revels. Henslowe’s Diary 
relates to the transactions of a company of actors, 
acting at the same time with Shakspeare and 
his “fellows,”’ but at difierent houses, and under 
a different management, and Herbert’s Office 
Book to Plays performed at Court or licensed 
for the stage, at a period posterior to Shak- 
spear. We have yet to recover the Oftice 
Books of Tylney and Buc, Herbert’s predeces- 
sors in office, and have yet to reclaim from 
oblivion (if they still exist) the “ books” men- 
tioned by Heminge in his will,—in which he 
recorded the several parts and shares he had in 
the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres, and “the 
good yearly profit’ they had brought him. All 
the cash transactions of the Globe and the 
Blackfriars would appear to have passed through 
the hands of Heminge,—all the court payments 


-by Privy Council warrants certainly did; He- 


minge was therefore an important personage,—he 
was however remembered by Shakspeare in his 
will, and he gave us, in association with Condell 
(another of Shakspeare’s fellows) the famous 
first folio of Shakspeare, which still continues 
tocommand a heavy price, and an immediate 
purchaser, whenever a copy enters the market. 
Malone was indefatigable in his attempts to 
recover the long lost books of Heminge. “If 
any descendant of Mr. John Heminge,” he 
says, ‘be now living, he probably has among 
the deeds and papers of his ancestors, Mr. He- 
minge’s account-books and theatrical contracts, 
which would throw much light on the history of 
the stage at the period when Shakspeare lived.” 
He then particularizes the several known de- 
scendants of Heminge, and calls upon people 
Possessed of ancient papers to examine them, or 
permit others to peruse them. We are thus 
particular in referring to the books most needed 
in illustration of Shakspeare and his writings, 
a it Is our wish to direct the attention of the 
Council of the Shakespeare Society to the pro- 
pnety of their issuing, not among their members 
only, but through the country generally, a list 
of Wants, Questions and Directions, on the sub- 
ject of Shakspeare and his writings. We would 
direct more immediate attention in the first 
place to the Account Books of Heminge, and the 





Office Books of Tylney and Buc,—telling, as 
briefly and clearly as possible, all that was 
known about them, and the most likely quarters 
in which ingenuity might hope to find them. 
Some good surely would result from the free distri- 
bution of questions and directions of this kind ; 
they would at least awaken attention, gain what 
they are in quest of, and be the means of saving 
many curious old papers from the flames, and of 
dragging others of equal or greater value from 
the recesses of an attic, or the mouldering chests 
of afamily muniment room. A well distributed 
question would succeed in finding something 
about ‘Gerard Johnson the Hollander,’ the 
sculptor of the bust of Shakspeare at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and a well advertised reward of a 
couple of guineas, or some such sum, for the copy 
of an entry of Gilbert Shakspeare’s burial, would 
set every parish clerk in London and Warwick- 
shire on the alert to find it. 

There is little or nothing among the fifty 
papers composing the volumes before us, illus- 
trative of our great dramatic poet individually. 
A correspondent, signing himself ‘“‘ Dramaticus,” 
contributes a paper on the ‘“Recusancy”’ of the 
poet’s father. A fine of 20/., it appears, was im- 
posed in the year 1592 upon such as, without 
lawful excuse, did not attend Protestant worship 
at least once inevery month. John Shakspeare 
failed to make his appearance, and his name 
was returned by the Queen’s Commissioners as 
a person who neglected to conform to the law. 
It is said he kept away for fear of an arrest for 
debt,—nor is this unlikely. That many con- 
formed, we have the evidence contained in a 
satirical ballad of the time quoted by “ Dra- 
maticus”’: 

There be divers Papists 
That to save their fine, 
Come to clrurch once a month 
To hear service divine : 
The Pope gives them power, 
As they say, to doe so; 
They save money by't too, 
But I know what I know. 

Mr. Harness contributes a curious paper on 
the subject of the poet’s widow. From a pecu- 
liarity in the entry of the burial in the Stratford 
register, he supposes Mrs. Shakspeare to have 
married again. The register is written thus: 

1623. Mrs. Shakspeare 
August 8. Anna Uxor Richardi James. 
“ Now, there arises,” he says, “ a question here, whether 
the whole of this entry may not relate to the same 
individual? It was by no means a common thing 
at that time, for two persons to be interred at Stratford 
on thesame day; and, in theeventof sucha case, itis so 
improbable that both should have been adults ; that, 
being adults, both should have been women; and 
that, being women, both should have been named 
Anne, asto impress me very forcibly with a persuasion 
of their identity. It seems to me much more likely 
that Mrs. Shakespeare, after the death of her husband, 
should have forgotten her allegiance to his memory 
and become Mrs. James, than that such an extra- 
ordinary coincidence should have occurred. Besides, 
what is the object of the bracket that unites the 
names? The book affords no similar instance of this 
mode of entry. On every other occasion, when two 
funerals have taken place on the same day, the date 
is either repeated, or left blank; as, in the same page, 
we find— 
Sep. 16 | Oct. 21 Feb. 3 
16 - — 

but this bracketing the names together—supposing 
Mrs. Shakespeare and Mrs. James to be different 
people—qs altogether without a parallel, What can 
be the meaning of this departure from the common 
tule, unless it was intended to show that the two 
names constitute one register? Again, with hardly 
an exception to the contrary, all the entries on the 
page are in Latin; and it would not only be difficult to 
account for the deviation into the vulgar tongue in the 
case of the poct’s widow, but to explain why, unless 
the whole register referred to one individual, the 
officiating minister, who described one Anna, at full 





length, as * Uxor Richardi James,’ should have been 
content without describing the other Anna at full 
length also,as Vidua Gulielmi Shakspeare. But how 
then is this apparently double entry to be accounted 
for ?_-Why thus: the parish books, which now exist, 
are authentic copies of the original registers. And 
my conjecture is, that the old documents reported no 
more than the interment of Anna James; but that, as 
the lady was better known at Stratford as the wife of 
our great poet, was so commemorated in the epitaph 
on her gravestone, and lay buried among his family 
in the chancel of the church, the ‘ Mrs. Shakspeare’ 
was inserted by the copyist toindicate that Mrs. James 
was she, and to anticipate the suspicion of a defect 
in his transcript.” 

Mr. Harness adds, ‘‘ Shakspeare was ac- 
quainted with some people named James, as 
appears from an epitaph on Elias James, which 
is ascribed to him in a MS. book in the Bodleian. 
His widow, perhaps, married one of the fa- 
mily.”’ This, we think, is putting the matter a 
little too strong, but the entry is so curious that 
the whole subject will demand, hereafter, a 
very careful examination. 

Of the papers in illustration of the writings of 
Shakspeare, by far the most curious, we think, is 
the story of ‘The Waking Mans Dreame,’ the ori- 
ginal ofthe induction tothe‘ Taming of the Shrew.’ 
The book, unfortunately, from which it is 
taken “is a mere fragment of a book,’’ ex- 
tending from page 59 to page 67, and is sup- 
posed, and not unfairly we imagine, to have formed 
part of that long lost volume of ‘Comic Stories,’ 
by Richard Edwards, which the younger War- 
ton had seen in the possession of the poet 
Collins. As next in interest we are inclined to 
consider a communication from Mr. Lemon, of 
the State Paper Office, with a letter from Lord 
Burghley to Sir Francis Walsingham, contain- 
ing a very graphic and amusing picture of the 
Dogberries of that day :— 

“Sir—As I cam from London homward, in my 
coche, I sawe at every townes end the number of 
x or xii, standyng, with long staves, and until! I cam 
to Enfeld I thought no other of them, but that they 
had stayd for avoyding of the rayne, or to drynk at 
some alehowse, for so they did stand under pentyces 
[ penthouses] at ale howses, But at Enfeld fynding 
a dosen in a plump, whan ther was no rayne, I be- 
thought my self that they war appointed as watch- 
men, for the apprehendying of such as are missyng ; 
and theruppon I called some of them to me apart, 
and asked them wherfor they stood there? and one 
of them answered, ‘'To take 3 yong men.’ And de- 
mandyng how they shuld know the persons, one 
answered with these wordes: ‘ Marry, my Lord, by 
intelligence of ther favor.” * What meane you by 
that ?? quoth I. ‘ Marry,’ sayd they,‘ one of the 
partyes hath a hooked nose.\—‘ And have you,’ quoth 
I, ‘no other mark ?\—‘ No,’ sayth they. And then I 
asked who appoynted them ; and they answered one 
Bankes, a Head Constable, whom I willed to be sent 
tome. Suerly, sir, who so ever had the chardge 
from yow hath used the matter negligently ; for these 
watchmen stand oppenly in plumps, as no suspected 
person will come neare them; and if they be no 
better instructed but to fynd 3 persons by one of 
them havyng a hooked nose, they may miss therof. 
And thus I thought good to advertise yow, that the 
Justyces that had the chardg, as I thynk, may use 
the matter more circumspectly. 

“ Your's, assuredly, W. BunGuey. 

‘From Theobaldes, 10 August 1586.” 

An amusing illustration of this description— 
showing how truly our great poet drew to the 
life on all occasions, is worth a whole waggon- 
load of verbal conjecture and desperate emen- 
dation. 

Mr. Collier contributes an illustration of Sir 
Toby Belch’s description of Dick Surgeon. 
“« Then he’s a rogue and a passy-measures pavin. 
T hate a drunken rogue.’” Mr. Collier has in 
his possession, he tells us, a manuscript of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, containing a list of 
thirteen dances, with curious descriptions of the 
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figures belonging to them. The first on the 
list is ‘The passinge measure Pavyon,’ which is 
thus explained :— 
The passinge measure Pavyon. 
2 singles and a double forward, and 
2 singles syde. Reprynce back. 

That the ‘ Pavin’ was a dance was known be- 
fore, (Shadwell alludes to it in his ‘ Virtuoso,’) 
but Mr. Collins was the first to discover that 
there was a dance in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
called ‘The passinge measure Pavin.’ 

We have no great liking, as we have already 
stated, for conjectural emendation, but we can- 
not overlook on this occasion a new reading 
supplied by Mr. Barron Field, and an ingenious 
restoration of a word suggested by the Rev. Mr. 
Halpin. Mr. Field, in a paper ‘On some ob- 
scure passages in Shakespeare,’ proposes a new 
reading of Snug the joiner’s description of him- 
self in the famous Pyramus and Thisbe scene. 
The reading at present is :— 

Then know that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
A lion fell, nor else no lion’s dam. 

The reading Mr. Field proposes contains the 

single addition of a letter :— 

Then know that I, one Snug the joiner, am 

A lion's fell. 
that is, alion’s skin. Mr. Halpin calls his paper 
‘The Bridal Run-Away: an Essay on Juliet’s 
Soliloquy.’ 

Gallop apace, ye fiery-footed steeds, 

Towards Phebus’ mansion ; such a waggoner 

As Phaeton would whip you to the west, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing Night, 

That run-away’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 

Leap to these arms untalk’d-of and unseen. 

Some suppose Romeo to have been the run- 
away and some Juliet. Warburton would make 
her allude to the day and Steevens to the night. 
Mason would read nous, ‘renomée’ being, as 
he adds, the French for ‘rumour.’ Zachary 
Jackson and Mr. Collier would read the prosaic 
unawares. Mr. Dyce rude days or soon days, 
and Mr. Mitford Luna’s eyes. Mr. Halpin ad- 
heres to the original text. Juliet’s runaway is, 
he says, no other than Venus’s runaway :— 

Beauties, have you seen this toy 

Called Love—a little boy, 

Almost naked, wanton, blind, 

Cruel now, and now as kind; 

If he be amongst you say, 

He is Venus’ runaway. 
He supports his hypothesis with a good deal 
of ingenuity, and without, let it be told to his 
praise, disturbing one word of the text as printed 
by the players. 

“The Shakespeare Society was formed,” we 
are told, ‘not merely for the elucidation of the 
productions of our great dramatist (although 
that was certainly the main design), but those 
of his predecessors, contemporaries and imme- 
diate followers; so that few points connected 
with our popular literature do not come within 
the scope of the Society.” The Shakespeare 
Society has answered the secondary purposes 
of its institution much better than its first. 
Had the council confined its publications to 
tracts and volumes immediately illustrative of 
Shakspeare, half the funds at its disposal had 
been more than sufficient for Shakspeare pur- 
poses. Nor is this said from any feeling of dis- 
respect for the labours of its members. In the 
absence of better materials, it has applied its 
funds in illustration of the lives and writings of 
the predecessors and contemporaries of the poet 
whose name it bears. Nor are we disposed 
to quarrel with the Society because it occasion- 
ally extends its care and interest beyond the 
poet’s “ fellows’’ at the Globe, or his friends and 
fellow-poets at the Mermaid. We should 
have lost by far the most interesting portion of 
the volumes before us if the labours of the So- 
ciety had been confined solely to Shakspeare. 
We have here a copy of poems by tHe famous 
Robert Greene—commentator of Sir Christopher 





Hatton, Queen Elizabeth’s handsome Lord 
Chancellor—printed in quarto in the poet’s life- 
time, and not known to have existed before its 
discovery, a few months since. We may tell a 
similar story of a pageant, by Thomas Middle- 
ton, printed in the second volume of the present 
publication. These, we think, are discoveries 
of interest and importance—heralds ere long, 
let us hope, of real Shakspearian discoveries. 

Mr. Bruce contributes a paper, entitled, 
‘Who was Will, my Lord of Leycester’s Jest- 
ing Player ?’—Mr. Collier, a communication 
about Jack Wilson, the Singer, in ‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing’—and Mr. Cunningham, a paper, 
entitled, ‘ Did General Harrison kill Dick Ro- 
binson, the Player?’ Mr. Collier’s contribution 
has given rise to a separate pamphlet, by Dr. 
Rimbault, mentioned at the heal of the pre- 
sent article. Jack Wilson played the part of 
Balthazar, in ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ and 
sung the famous song, 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more ; 
and John Wilson composed the music for a still 
more famous song :— 
Take, O take those lips away. 

Was ‘ Jack,’ of ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ 
the same as John? Dr. Rimbault says Yes, 
and maintains his position, we think, upon good 
evidence. 

And he is now Jack Ford that once was John. 

The Jack of the stage copy of ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing’ is, Dr. Rimbault supposes, the 
John of Wood’s Athenz, the Doctor of Music 
in the University of Oxford, and the composer, 
as well, of the favourite airs in ‘ The Tempest,’ 
‘ Where the bee sucks there suck I,’ and ‘ Full 
fathom five thy father lies.’ Wilson was a 
favourite with King Charles I. The king, it is 
said, would lean upon his shoulder while he 
played upon the lute, and on one occasion is 
reported to have exclaimed, ‘ Wilson, there’s 
more words; let’s hear them all.” Dr. 
Rimbault has brought together a good deal 
that is new about him. Much, however, re- 
mains to be told. We have a copy of the king’s 
warrant, appointing John Wilson, “ musician 
in ordinary, in the room of John Freind,” from 
Michaelmas, 1642. The warrant is dated 
Oxford, 30 October, 19th Chas. I. Dr. Rim- 
bault will not be displeased, we imagine, to hear 
of this new circumstance in the life of Jack, or, 
as he deserves to be called, Balthazar Wilson. 

The chief contributors, we observe, are Mr. 
John Payne Collier and Mr. Peter Cunningham. 
Mr. Collier's communications are of a miscel- 
laneous character; Mr. Cunningham’s chiefly 
biographical. Among Mr. Cunningham’s, we 
may mention a begging letter from Ben Jonson 
to the Earl Newcastle, and an entry or two 
relating to the baptism of the children of Ben; 
a paper about Inigo Jones, and his office under 
the Crown; the Will of the poet Cowley; and a 
list of plays acted at Court, in the year 1613. 
Cowley’s will is too interesting to escape tran- 
scription :— 

“'TESTAMEN . 

“Tn the name of God Almighty, to whom bee for 
ever all glory, Amen. I, ABRAHAM CowLEY, of Chert- 
sea,in the county of Surrey, beeing at present by God's 
mercy in perfect health and understanding, and well 
considering the uncertainty of human life, most es- 
pecially in these tymes of sicknes and mortality, doe, 
in attendance of God’s blessed pleasure concerning 
my life or death, make and declare this my last Will 
and Testament as followeth. I humbly recommend 
my soule to that greate God from whom I had it, be- 
seeching him to receive it into his bosome for the 
merits of his sonne, the saviour of sinners, amongst 
whome I am one of the greatest, and my body to the 
earth, from whence it came, in hopes of a happy 
resurrection. O Lord, I believe, help my unbelief, O 
Lord, I repent, pardon the weakness of my repent- 
ance, 





“All my worldly goods, moneys and chattels, J 


bequeath to my brother Thomas Cowle 

doe hereby constitute my sole hevr and pt, - 
paying out of yt estate, w° it has pleased God ro be- 
stowe upon me, much above my deserts, these ensue. 
ing Legacies. 

“T leave to my neveu Cowley (if hee bee 
yet alive) ten pounds. To my cosen Beniamin 
Hind, towards his education in learning, fivety 
pounds ; To my cosen Gauton, of Nutfield, in 
Surrey, for y° same use of his eldest sonne, fivety 
pounds ; To my cosen Mary Gauton, twenty pounds: 
To Thomas Fotherby, of Canterbury, Esquire, one 
hundred pounds, w* [I] beseech him to accept of 
asa small remembrance of his ancient kindnes to 
mee; To Sir Will Davenant, twenty pounds; To 
Mr. Mart Clifford, twenty pounds; To Mr, Thomas 
Sprat, twenty pounds; To Mr. Thomas Cook, twenty 
pounds; To Dr. Charles Scarburgh, twenty pounds: 
To Mr. Thomas Croyden, twenty pounds; To my 
mayd, Mary (besides what I ow her, and all my 
wearing linen) twenty pounds; To my servant, 
Thomas Waldron, ten pounds and most of my wear. 
ing clothes at my brother's choise; To Mary, my 
brother’s mayd, five pounds ; To the poore of the town 
of Chertsea, twenty pounds. 

“TI doe farther leave to the Honorable John 
Hervey, of Ickworth, Esquire, my share and interest 
in his Highnes the Duke of York’s Theater, And to 
y® Right Hone the Earl of St Albans, my Lord, 
and once kind Master, a Ring of ten pounds, onely 
in memory of my duty and affection to him, not 
being able to give anything worthy his acceptance, 
nor hee (God bee praised) in need of any gifts from 
such persons as I. 

“Tf any thing bee due to mee from Trinity Col- 
lege, I leave it to bee bestowed in books upon yt li- 
brary, and I leave besides to Doctor Robert Crane, 
Fellow of y® said College, a Ring of five pounds 
valew, as a small token of o* freindship. 

“TI desire my dear friend, Mt Thomas Sprat, to 
trouble himselfe wt? y¢ collection and revision of all 
such writings of mine (whether printed before or not) 
as hee shall think fit to be published, Beseeching him 
not to let any passe which hee shall iudge unworthy 
of the name of his friend, and most especially no- 
thing (if any thing of yt kind have escaped my pen) 
wh may give the least offence in point of religion or 
good manners. And in consideration of this un. 
pleasant task, I desire him to accept of my Study 
of Books. 

“ This I declare to bee my last Will and Testa- 
ment. Lord have mercy upon my soul. Written 
by my own hand, signed and sealed, at Chertsea, this 
28th day of September, 1665. 

“* Apranam Cow Ley.” 

Let us observe, in conclusion, that Dr. Rim- 
bault is better read in Jack Wilson than Ben 
Jonson, or we should never have seen Mr. 
Shakspeare’s ‘Rime’ at the ‘ Mitre,’ in Fleet- 
street seriously referred to as a genuine compo- 
sition. It is a mere clumsy adaptation, from 
Ben's interesting epigram, ‘ Inviting a Friend 
to Supper.’ But a word of advice, before we 
part, to the Council of the Shakespeare Society. 
There are papers in the two volumes before us 
of too slight and trivial a nature. The type 
and paper at the disposal of the society may 
better employed, we conceive, than in pointing 
out the errors of the Messrs. Chambers, or of 
the obligations of our poets to the genius and 
works of Shakspeare. The ‘ Cyclopzedia’ of the 
Messrs. Chambers is a work of small authority; 
and every poet since Shakspeare wrote has 
borrowed (as everybody knows) more or less 
from his inimitable writings. 











Jewish Emancipation. By an Israelite. Nutt. 
From the title of this a any reader 
would suppose that it related entirely to the 
removal of the civil disabilities under which 
the Hebrews still labour ; but this is far from 
being the object of the author. He contends 
that “ political enfranchisement is but a limited 
part of emancipation.” Speaking in the name 
of his co-religionists, he refers to a “moral and 
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spiritual freedom, without which, —_ re- 
Jeased from all foreign oppression, we (the Jews) 
should still labour under a more ignoble dis- 
ability and bondage than any this country, or 
our worst enemies, have imposed upon us. 
He adds, with equal truth and cogency, ‘ No 
chains are so heavy as those that shackle the 
mind; no slavery is so degrading as a moral 
one; no power is so despotic as that of un- 

verned passions ; no rule so tyrannical as that 
of our own prejudice and bigotry.” To show 
that this is the despotism under which the 

ater part of the nation groans, and that an 
emancipation from it should be the chief aim of 
every member of that nation, is the purport of 
this pamphlet. The writer, moreover, refers to 
the interesting fact, that the people to whom it 
relates are split into two great parties; those 
who adopt the written law only, and those who, 
in addition, are governed by the interminable 
ordinances of tradition, as embodied in the 
oral law. In other words, while the one party 
adheres to the Mosaic code only, as contained 
in the Pentateuch, the other invests with sanc- 
tity and authority the glosses and comments of 
the rabbins :— 

“The Bible, the sacred volume in which the 
Almighty’s will concerning his children is revealed, 
and whose pages shine with the reflection of divine 
trath and mercy, has been placed in the shade, 
and pre-eminence given to a work that had its origin 
in controversy, and that dates its existence from the 
decline of the house of Israel; when the voice of 
prophecy had ceased to warn or to reprove, but when 
the shadow of impending calamities, the evils they 
had so mournfully foretold, already darkened the 
horizon. It was the work of men who then assumed 
the Levites’ office, and, with the office, a greater 
power and influence than had been originally pos- 
sessed by the divinely instituted and hereditary 
priesthood.” 

Of this second ministry, which has almost 
superseded the first, he adds: “If we trace 
back the rabbinical authority to its earliest 
period, we shall find that its existence dates 
from the return of the Jews after the Babylonian 
captivity ;” that is, a thousand years after the 
proclamation of the Law on Mount Sinai. Yet 
itwas not all at once established, but in the 
course of generations; so that not quite two 
thousand years have elapsed since the ex- 
pounders took the place of the readers—the 
rabbins of the Levites. Even in this case, how- 
ever, the schism is of great antiquity. On the 
difference between the two codes we shall leave 
our author to speak, without expressing any 
opinion of our own :— 

“The written law was opened to the apprehension 
ofall men ; it required no laborious and curious re- 
search, no patient and subtle disquisition, no expen- 
diture of the dusty treasures of learning, but it fell 
like the edge of a sword upon every wickedness, 
every worldliness, every impurity. Not so the oral 
law; that contained remedies for many things. It 
was hard indeed at times to unravel its meaning, but 
then there were the sages to assist the ignorant, the 
just to intercede for the unjust, the learned and the 
good to explain away partiality and contradiction, 
Puerility and injustice ; still we may be permitted 
to doubt, as did some among our fathers of old, whe- 
ther these good and learned men might not have 
been more wisely and usefully employed than in the 
barren and riddling task they imposed upon them- 
selves and the community. Two causes concurred 
o maintain the oral law in luxuriant vigour, and to 
bring men to yield it their willing submission and 
Yeneration,_the vices of the many, the interests of 
the few. The oral law, then, became a generally 
accredited one; yet there still remained some, who 
Tefusing to consider the letter of the ritual of much 
or exclusive importance, gave their faith and obe- 
dience solely to the written law, and these opinions 
wave been inherited by fewer or more from then till 


Still more pertinent are the following obser- 





vations, on which we shall equally forbear to 
comment :— 

“ The evil resulting from these causes has followed 
us for ages, and is among us still. Centuries have 
passed away and both laws still co-exist ; the beau- 
tiful and noble precepts of the one being an eternal 
denial of the other. Both are maintained by the 
great majority to be revelations of the Divine will, 
and as we have two, though most unequal, guides, we 
most of us perversely shut our eyes to the light of 
the sun, and walk on our way by the uncertain 
beams of an erratic meteor; we join unnecessary to 
necessary observances, we clothe ourselves with the 
semblance of righteousness, we add fasts to fasts and 
prayers to prayers; and for doing all these things 
one man rests upon the authority of another, that 
other upon another, and none upon the law of God. 
If laying aside the want of historical and rational 
proof of the Divine origin assumed, we look into the 
Pentateuch for a justification of our deference to 
this minute, this doubtful and perplexing record, we 
are met at every step by a formal prohibition of every 
thing that was then unwritten or unknown.” 

Equally pregnant with meaning is the author’s 
apostrophe to this later code :— 

“And is this, oh Israel! this Oral Law, this epi- 
tome of difficulties, this digest of curious conceits, 
this rule so unequal for the rich and the poor, this 
register of futile purposes and infinitesimal details, 
this web of casuistry, this code of lax and quibbling 
morality, is this to be our rock of hope? Is this to 
be the supplement to the thunders of Sinai, to the 
supernal voice, to the primal law? Alas, alas! for 
our fated race, if we can never awake to the sense of 
the awful Word that has rolled its echoes through the 
lapse of centuries, through kingdoms, through re- 
gions, till they have filled the world !’’ 

This pamphlet abounds with liberal and en- 
lightened views, and cannot be perused without 
respect for the author. 





THE ANNUALS AND OTHER VOLUMES FOR 1846. 

Here we are, almost without bud or bloom 
to forewarn us, in the full blow of the season. 

The novelties, as strangers, must, of course, 
first receive courteous attention. The most 
sumptuous of these is Mr. Murray’s illumi- 
nated Prayer Book. The work is more effec- 
tive—more in keeping—as a volume, than we 
had anticipated ; the border illuminations, the 
— wood engravings, harmonize better 
with the printed text. Specific reference to its 
attractions is out of the question : all we can do 
is to acknowledge that Mr. Owen Jones has 
contrived to give variety to every one of its 
hundreds of pages, by his borders and initial 
letters ; that the works of the old masters have 
been carefully rendered under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Griiner, and exquisitely cut by the 
engravers ; that it contains contributions from 
the pencil of Mr. Horsley; and that the work 
itself is an unequalled specimen of typography, 
which, in the hands of Messrs. Vizetelly, a 
thers & Co., deserves to rank as an art. 

To Messrs, Longman we are indebted for an- 
other choice volume, Zhe Poetical Works of 
Oliver Goldsmith, edited by Mr. Bolton Corney, 
and illustrated by Messrs. Cope, Creswick, 
Horsley, Redgrave and Tayler. As a warrant 
for the accuracy of the text, the editor’s name is 
sufficient; and we could not, had they been left 
to our choice, have selected artists more likely 
to work on the subject in a cordial and genial 
spirit, or with a finer sympathy. Creswick, of 
course,gives us some glimpses of the village, “the 
preacher’s modest mansion’”’ amongst the best. 
A peep also into Switzerland is truth itself; 
but Italy is less to our taste, the foreground 
much too formal. Mr. Cope’s illustrations are 
all good, but his ‘ Mirthful Maze,’ and his 
Schoolmaster, “the man severe,”’ are our fa- 
vourites. Messrs. Redgrave, Horsley, and Tayler, 
too, have all done well: the latter, indeed, has 
been particularly happy in Mrs. Blaze, who 








Never slumber’d in her pew, 
But—when she shut her eyes. 


The Rose Garden of Persia, by Miss L. 8. Cos- 
tello, was received late, and must be reserved for 
notice in another department; but we announce 
its publication here, Gece itis “ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly,” and, whatever may have been its 
destined purpose, or may be its ultimate fate, 
it will certainly for the season take rank 
amongst the picture-books and presents: like a 
Persian MS. it is powdered all over with gold, 
and every page is ornamented or illuminated. 
This work is also from the press of Messrs. 
Vizetelly. 

The Book of Beauty and The Keepsake need 
no word of comment: they come with their 
familiar faces, and are neither better nor worse 
than of old. Lady Blessington always contrives 
to assemble around her a goodly company, and 
with Mr. Heath’s merits and demerits, as a 
caterer, the public are as familiar as ourselves, 
We will, however, allow both to say a word or 
two for themselves ; and first, precedence being 
always given to a poet, the Keepsake puts for- 
ward as a specimen of its attractions some verses 
written to accompany a picture of ‘Sterne and 
the Grisette,’ by the new A.R.A., Mr. Frith, 
and the best picture in the volume :— 

Glovers and Rovers. 

BY ONE WHO HAS KNOWN PORTS, 
All Maidens brown or fair, 

Lofty or lowly, 
Blithesome as May-birds are, 

Or melancholy :— 
If round the youth you love 

You would cast fetters ; 


Do not throw down the glove 
To men of letters! 


The best are very vain, 
The worst sad sinners ; 
Callous to Woman’s pain, 
Fond of their dinners ; 
With wrongs they will oppress, 
With sharp tongues hurt you, 
Distrust—disdain—distress— 
And then—desert you! 


Swifts your poor hearts will break, 
Slow vitriol-droppers ' 

Newtons, your fingers take 
For old pipe-stoppers. 

Burnses may beat in flames, 
Ev'n red-hot colonels ; 

And Sternes show up your names 
In sickly Journals ! 

Lo! there, the arch grisette, 
Sure of her capture !— 

Why—Yorick’s heart is set 
On—his new chapter !— 

Reckless of ache or wound, 
Ready to fly, as 

Fast as can wheels go round, 
To new Marias ! 

Yes—Maidens fair or brown, 
Lofty or lowly, 

Light as the thistle-down, 
As cypress holy— 

When poets whisper near, 
Go, join the dancers ; 

And turn a stony ear, 
To all romancers. 

Choose, ere he quits the port, 
Some gallant sailor; 

Lure from his Indian fort, 
Its curried jailor ;— 

Priest—Lawyer—Medicine-man,— 
All are our betters ; 

Catch whom ye will (and can) 
Save Him of letters! 


Captain Marryat takes leave to introduce The 
Book of Beauty, and a travelling acquaintance 
picked up on the other side of the Atlantic :— 


“ The Old Brown Coat. 

“ BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N, 

“¢T reckon yousce nothing very particular in this, 
do you?’ said an American acquaintance of mine, 
bringing out the cuff of an old coat, and holding it 
up before me, dangling it between his finger and 
thumb. ‘I can’t say that I do,’ replied I, ‘but I 
presume it has some secret merit which remains to 
be explained.’ ‘ Ex-act-ly,’ replied my acquaintance, 
pronouncing each syllable of the word apart; ‘ yet 
the coat, of which this is the remaining cuff, was the 
occasion of my being just now pretty considerable 
well to do in the world; I guess I’m right, ant I? 
continued he, appealing to his wife, a very pretty 
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* young woman, who stood by him. ‘So you seem to 
think,’ replied she, smiling, ‘ but Iam not convinced, 
as far as I am concerned in the business, that the 
coat had anything to do with it. * Well, then, I 
shall just tell my story and leav~ you to decide,’ said 
he, turning to me. ‘ You must know that there was 
a time when I was rather hard up, and how to go 
a-head was the business. I had tried at mercantile 
&peculation and sunk an immensity of dollars. I 
had turned lawyer, but that would not answer in any 
way. I took to farming, no luck there. Went out 
supercargo; ship went on a reef and lost cargo. 
Returned to New York, speculated a long while upon 
nothing; didn’t lose much, that’s certain, but didn’t 
realize ; at last I gave up business, and resolved to 
amuse myself a little, so I went South and joined 
Bolivar; I fought with him for three years, and a 
good officer he was, but he had one fault as a general, 
which was, that his army never got paid. I wanted 
my three years’, and finding that there was neither 
pay nor plunder, I got tired of it and made my 
Way home to the States, and at last arrived at 
the capital with only one extra shirt, and not a cent 
in my pocket. I happened to meet with a tailor, 
whose customer [ had once been, when I had money 
and paid my bills; and he observed that my coat was 
rather shabby,and that I could notappearin it. Iknew 
that very well, and all that he wanted was an order 
for another ; but as I had no chance of paying him, 
1 thought it advisable not to take the hint. ‘ I think,’ 
said I,‘that with a new velvet collar and brass buttons, 
it might do very well for an evening party.’ ‘I see,’ 
says he, ‘ that’s an old country custom, wearing an 
old coat at a ball; I guess you're going to Mr. T.’s 
to-morrow night. A regular flare up, I am told. Pre- 
sident there, and everybody else. It's hardly worth 
it,” continued he, touching the thread-bare cuff. 
* Yes, it is,’ replied I; ‘there'll be a regular jam, and 
a new coat would be spoiled. I'll send it to you to- 
night, and you must let me have it in the morning, 
so good bye.’ * Well, the coat come home the next 


day, not early in the morning as I expected, but past 
meridian, and I walked up and down in my bed-room 


in my trowsers thinking what I should do, At three 
o'clock, I called upon Mrs, T., and left my card; went 
back again and waited two hours for the invitation—no 
invitation. Called again at five, and left another card, 
telling the nigger that I had not received an invita- 
tion, and that there must he some mistake; where- 
upon an invitation came about an hour after my 
return, just as I was putting my hat on to call again 
and leave another card, in a very fierce manner, 
I reckon. Well, I went early to the ball, and my 
coat looked remarkable gay. You could see that the 
velvet collar was new, and the buttons glittered 
famously, but you could not see that the cloth was 
not a little the worse for wear; in short, my brown 
coat looked very smart, and I was a considerable 
smart fellow myself just at that time. Well, I stood 
near the door, looking at the company coming in, 
hoping to know somebody ; but I presume that I had 
grown out of all recollection, for nobody knew me; 
but as the company were announced I heard their 
names, and ifthey did notknow whol was, at all events 
I found out who they were. * Thiswon’t do,’ says I, ‘as 
the rooms became quite full. I may stick against this 
wall till daylight, but I shall never go a-head ; soat last 
perceiving a young lady speaking to the daughter of 
the secretury of the navy, after they parted, I went 
up and bowed to her. Having heard her name, I 
pretended to be an old acquaintance, and accused 
her of having forgotten me. As I was very positive 
and very bold, she presumed it was the case, and 
when I gave her my name, which I refused to do 
till we had been talking for some minutes, as it hap- 
pened to be a very good one, she considered that it 
was all right, and in another quarter of an hour we 
became very intimate. I then asked her if she 
knew Miss , the daughter of the secretary of 
the navy. She replied that she did, and I requested 
her to introduce me, and, offering her my arm, we 
walked up to the young lady together, and I was 
introduced. Now, thought I, I am going a-head a 
little. After the introduction, I commenced a con- 
yersation with Miss E » and a gentleman fortu- 
nately relieved me of my first acquaintance, whose 
arm I had dropped. I continued my attentions to 
Miss E 3 exerted myself tothe utmost; and, on 
the strength of my introduction and my agrecable- 





ness, I was soon intimate with her, and she accepted 
my arm. AsI paced her up and down the room, I 
asked her if she knew the daughter of General 
S . who was near us. She replied in the affirma- 
tive, and I requested an introduction, which was 
immediately complied with, and I offered Miss S—— 
my other arm, and paraded them both up and down 
the room, making them laugh nota little. Now 
I'm going a-head, thinks I, and my old brown coat 
looks remarkably well. ‘Here is the President 
coming up,’ said Miss . Do you know him ?” 
‘I did once, a little, but he must have forgotten 
me since I have been in South America so long.’ 
The President came right up to us; and addressed 
the young ladies. I made a sort of half bow.—‘ You 
don’t recollect Mr. ?’ said Miss S . “I re- 
collect the name well,’ replied the President. ‘ You 
are well supported, Mr. 3; you have the navy and 
the army on each side of you.’ ‘And the highest 
officer of the state before me,’ replied I, with a low 
bow. ‘I ought, indeed, to feel proud. It makes 
amends for all the privation that I underwent in my 
last campaign with General Bolivar, for the General 
and his aid-de-camps fared no better than the meanest 
soldier.’ That last was a hit. I did not say that I 
was aid-de-camp to Bolivar, but they thought proper 
to fancy so ; the President made me a bow, and as 
it appeared, he wanted to have some information 
from that quarter ; and he asked me many questions, 
all of which I was able to answer with precision. 
After a quarter of an hour's conversation, during 
which the whole room were wondering who it was 
that was so intimate with the President, and many 
were trying to catch what was said, the President 
presuming, as Bolivar's aid-de-camp, that I could 
give him information upon a certain point, and 
not wishing to have the answer public, said to 
the young ladies, ‘I am going to do a_ very 
rude thing; I wish to ask a question, which Mr. 

would not like to reply to except in strict 
confidence; I must take him away from you for a 
minute or two. _ I beg your pardon, Mr. . but I 
feel and shall be truly grateful for the great sacrifice 
you will make in giving up for one moment such 
charming society.” ‘I fear the loss will only be on 
my part,’ said I to the young ladies, as I dropped 
their arms and followed the President to a vacant 
spot near to the orchestra. The question which the 
President put to me was one which I could not well 
answer, but he helped me out of the difficulty by 
answering it himself according to his own views, 
and then appealing to me if he was not correct. I 
replied ‘ that I certainly was not at liberty, although 
I had left the service of General Bolivar, to repeat 
all that I knew; fortunately,’ continued I, bowing, 
‘where such clear-sightedness is apparent, there is no 
occasion for the question heing answered.’ ‘ You 
are right, Mr. ——, I wish all those about me had 
your discretion and high sense of honour,’ replied the 
President, who had one of my new brass buttons 
between his thumb and finger; ‘and I perceive by 
your reply, that I was also right in my conjecture. I 
am much obliged to you, and trust I shall see you 
at Government House.’ I bowed and retired. I 
am going a-head now at all events, thought I, as 
every one was looking at meas I retreated. I had 
been walking arm-in-arm with the daughters of the 
two first officers of the state, I had been in confi- 
dential communication with the President, and that 
before all the élite of Washington. I can now ven- 
ture to order another suit of clothes, but never will 
I forget you, my old brown coat. The next day the 
tailor came to me, he had heard what had taken 
place at the ball, and I amended my wardrobe. 
Everybody came to me for orders, and I ordered 
everything. Cards were left in showers ; I was re- 
ceived everywhere, the President was my friend, 
and from that moment I went a-head faster and 
faster every day, till I am, as you now see, well off, 
well married, and well up in the world. Now I do 
pertinaciously declare, that it was all owing to the old 
brown coat; and I have kept this cuff, which I show 
now and then to my wife, to prove I am grateful, for 
had it not been for the old brown coat, I should 
never have been blessed with her for a companion, 
*But,’—said his wife, round whose waist he had 
gently encircled his arm, ‘ the old brown coat would 
have done nothing without the velvet collar and new 
brass buttons,’ ‘Certainly not, my dear,’ ‘And 





they would not have effected much 
had been backed by—’ ‘* What! 
replied the lady, giving him a slight 
cheek.” 


without they 
‘ Impudence, 
slap on the 





Journey round the Chamber of Deputies, Bya 
Slavonian.—[ Voyage autour de la Chambre 
des Députés. Par un Slave.] Paris, Réné & 
Co.; London, Jeffs. 

We have experienced something like a disap- 
pointment in this book—though the disappoint. 
ment is rather due, it may be, toa fancy of our 
own than to any unredeemed pledge of the 
author. Pleasant reading, however, as the 
volume contains, it is less pleasant than we ex. 
pected. A tone of light philosophy is struck 
at the beginning, which we suspect its writer 
meant for the key-note of the whole; but which, 
throughout its subsequent pages, he has failed 
to sustain. The subject which he has chosen 
while pregnant with materials for the exercise 
of that wisdom which speaks either by the organ 
of pleasantry or that of graver exposition, is 
crowded with the matter of mere narration; and 
the writer, finding himself in the region of 
pressing facts, has, at times, forgotten his philo- 
sophy. It is true, the original note is, again 
and again, restruck; but this serves less to 
satisfy the expectation than to remind us of it, 
and to renew the disappointment. Still, there 
is both information and amusement in this 
volume; and the scope and quality of each will 
be best suggested by the author's introductory 
account of himself and his purposes :— 

At the entrance to the Escurial may be seen a 
poor blind man; who, forty years ago, sought in this 
palace-monastery an asylum, when yet it was in all 
its splendour. The monument,so famous in the six- 
teenth century, has declined from its magnificence, 
now :—its monks are dispersed; and the blind old 
man, who has survived its reverses, is reduced to act 
as guide to the travellers attracted by the renown of 
the place. He leads them from the hall of the throne 
to the vaults of kings—from the armoury of the con- 
querors of the Moors to the deserted cells of the 
lowly monks, more powerful of old than princes. 
At every step, he calls attention to ancient memories, 
or miraculous relics—become now the mete objects 
of profane curiosity—the masterpieces of architec- 
ture, painting, and sculpture ; or points mournfully 
to their vacant places on the cold grey walls, as if 
he himself had seen and understood them. So I,a 
Slavonian by race, brought up in the ranks of a rude 
soldiery, found myself deposited by chance at the 
doors of the Constitutional Temple—as ignorant of 
the principles of the constitution as the aged guide of 
the marvels of the Escurial. I followed the parlia- 
mentary debates—listened conscientiously, though 
often without understanding them, to speeches which 
have been the admiration of the world; and now 
offer myself as guide to you, noble strangers, who 
seek to penetrate the mysteries and study the truths 
of representative gover t. ‘ But who then are 
you 2” you will no doubt ask :—and I will answer as 
ingenuously as did the blind man of the Escurial, 
when, pressed, one day, by my questions, he set 
about relating to me the episodes of his life. Four- 
teen years ago, after having fought for the freedom 
of my native land, I reached this city, called by you 
the capital of the civilized world. I took up my 
abode in that quarter of the wealthy stranger and the 
penniless exile, where the former finds ready to his 
hand all the enjoyments of vanity and luxury, all 
the pleasures of the world, and the latter cheats his 
misery and rocks his sorrows amid its continual stit 
and tumult. I had neither relative nor friend; but 
I had a neighbour.—one whom the rich would have 
scorned, but who was a treasure to a friendless man. 
He was a brother soldier—a descendant of Tell—a 
Helvetian ; at home a republican, but an absolutist 
elsewhere, and the victim of a revolution which he 
detested. Shut up in the square of the Louvre, 
during the three glorious days, he fought against you 
like a lion—just as he would have fought with you, 
against the Cossacks or the red-coats, if the chance 
of events had so ordered it. Not long afterwaras, 
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that same chance drove both of us, on different argu- 
ments, to seek an asylum in the ranks of the foreign 
legion in Algeria—where, in all freedom of con- 
scence, we could war against the Kabyle and the 
Bedouin. United by a sincere friendship, we were 
always at hand to render to cach other those thousand 
little offices of kindness which pass between com rades 
whose principal society is the panther and the jackal, 
and whose occasional diversion the fire of musketry. 
(ur tastes, occupations, appointments and uniform 
were the same: we had one literary faith, one reli- 
ious belief —but in politics, our opinions were 
widely different. From morn till night did we discuss 
the two great principles that share between them, to- 
day, the empire of the world. My friend, a citizen 
of the Helvetian republic, was the champion of the 
Absolute principle—a partizan of that implicit obe- 
dence which the autocrat enforces so well in his 
states; while I, the trained subject of a despotism, 
was the warm defender of the Constitutional prin- 
ciple and the weapons of the intellect. How strange 
acaprice of fortune, thought J,is here! If, in 1830, 
I, a Polish officer of the Emperor Nicholas’s guard, 
who turned my sword against its imperial master, 
could, by the touch of some fairy’s wand, have been 
made to change places with my friend the Helve- 
tian, then captain in the Swiss guard of Charles X., 
how different to-day had been the lot of both! He 
had been now at St. Petersburg, in the Winter 
Palace of his Imperial Majesty, covered with honours 
—and I lodged, probably, at the Tuileries, with a 
good fire and a well-served table—like so many 
another who, in the memorable days of July, proved 
his intelligent courage and enlightened devotion to 
constitutional France.—But we were soon to part. 
The order arrived that we should change the African 
deserts for the arid mountains of Spain. The Penin- 
sula was struggling in the final convulsions of com- 
bined despotism and fanaticism. The old world was 
making one desperate effort to put down the new ; 
and we were to fight for the cause of constitutional 
freedom. My Helvetian refused point-blank, and 
returned to France; while I, though I would gladly 
have confined my labours to my second country, was 
lured by the notion of contributing to the emancipa- 
tion of a chivalrous nation. TF !eft the bivouacks 
and burning suns of Algeria—where I, at least, had 
wine, though somewhat adulterated, and bacon, 
though rather rancid, for the Chateaux en Espagne— 
where I found little else than Carlists, a thousand 
times more cruel than the Kabyles and Arabs, The 
patrons of absolutism welcomed us champions of the 
liberties of the land, by putting a price on our heads 
—a measure adopted, now-a-days, in civilized coun- 
tries, only against rats, wolves and mad dogs. As 
for constitutional Spain, if she was little more pro- 
pitious to me than barbarian Africa, at least she 
treated me with the same generosity as her own 
children, She offered me a balmy air and blessed 
sun; a brilliant perspective, grades, crosses, and 
fortune—in expectancy; and meantime, she shut me 
up in odious huts which she called fortresses, without 
bread, pay—or glory! As our only compensation, 
we had the office of shooting, after every skirmish, 
the poor devils of rebels who fell into our hands:— 
happily these were few. The rebels did the same 
with our comrades—with this difference, only, to the 
honour of their piety, that, after having cut off the 
noses and ears of their victims, they had the delicacy 
to offer confessors. These mutual horrors, it must 
be avowed, greatly diminished the zeal of my liberal- 
ism; and showed me how difficult it is to gather 
constitutional laurels on a soil deeply ploughed by 
fanatical absolutism. However, after we had been 
literally decimated—reduced from five thousand to 
five hundred—partly by the sword of the enemy, 
and partly by the cares lavished upon us in the hos- 
pitals of the liberating armies—the Spanish govern- 
ment imformed us, one fine morning, that, having 
sloriously bedewed the soil of Spain with our purest 
» We were no longer necessary to the defence 

of her constitutional liberties. We were accordingly 
dismissed from this delicious country; with dis- 
charges made out in due form, recording our services, 
our claims, our arrears of pay—documents which 
Spain, in her loyalty, never withholds from her ancient 
servants. She treated us on the same footing with the 
Most favoured of her creditors,—promising always, 


and paying—never, I quitted the country with a light. 





pocket, and an empty stomach ; and had no reason 
to regret the slenderness of my supplics, when, at 
the gorge of a mountain defile, I was submitted toa | 
final inspection by a party of brigands who awaited | 
me, carbine in hand. No doubt, they supposed me | 
laden with the plunder of their churches and altars ; | 
but of that labour the constitutional Minister who | 
called us in to fight for freedom in Spain, had ac- | 
quitted himself perfectly weil, without our help,—in | 
the laudable design, it may be supposed, of restoring 
religion to its early simplicity. And thus, having 
warred for the most chivalrous nation in Europe, I 
found myself once more on the banks of the Seine, 
—poorer than when first I reached them, and with 
time on my hands to reflect on the best form of go- 
vernment and on all the tribulations of my consti- 
tutional crusade. I walked in freedom through the 
superb streets and squares of the world’s finest city 
fearing neither the spies of Nicholas, nor the chapel- 
gorris of Don Carlos ; but neither the master-pieces 
in your palaces, nor the treasures of your libraries, 
could keep down thoughts of those vulgar things 
called breakfast and dinner, to which, in less happy 
lands,—my own, for example,—are added luncheon 
and supper,—words which the Parisians leave out of 
their vocabulary. I then made curious reflections on 
the comparative advantages of slavery in barbarian, 
yet fruitful and hospitable, lands, and liberty, with- 
out bed or board, in the capital of the civilized 
world. Forgive me, oh, my Polish brethren, and 
liberals of all countries! if I confess that, at that 
moment, I was in no mood to burn my incense on the 
altar of Liberty—no, even though the goddess were 
decked in the bonnet rouge! While thus I was ques- 
tioning if it were not better to serve the Pacha of 
Egypt, or the Emperor of Morocco, than die of 
hunger on the glorious pavement of Paris, a noble 
friend said to me—* You have fought for constitu- 
tional freedom in the North and in the South of 
Europe, and fortune has turned her back on you. 
You have mistaken your epoch ;—the age is for 
peace, and is no longer cnamoured of the argument 
of the musket. Change your sword for a pen;— 
defend the same principles in ink,—and you will 
prosper.” “ But,” I replied, “I am fit only to 
march to the sound of the drum, manage a musket, 
and mount guard. At twenty years of age, I had 
no other ambition than to shout hurrah! as I defiled 
before my Sovereign. It is true that, since then, I 
have acquired some vague ideas of the theory of 
“intellectual bayenets:” but as for mixing myself 
up with those furious strifes of the pen, in which 
victor and vanquished splash one another with ink a 
thousand times more murderous than the thrusts of 
the most skilful swordsman, where should I find the 
courage, even if I had the power?” “ My friend,” 
said he, gravely, “ you know the letters a, b, c?” 
* Yes,” I replied,—* as far as z.” “ Very well!— 
that is all that is necessary.” And he took me by 
the hand, and led me to the Palace of the Corps 
Législatif. ‘“ Here,” he said, “ open your eyes and 
ears,—observe and listen ; then mix the letters of 
the alphabet in all possible combinations,—and you 
will be as wise on the subject of constitutional go- 
vernment as any one.” This counsel I followed ; 
and for six years past I have watched the mancuvres 
of the constitutional armies with as much punctuality 
and precision as formerly the parades and guard- 
mountings of his Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias. I record the sayings and doings of the 
parliamentary sovereigns,—expatiate on their noble 
attitudes and sonorous voices. At times I admire 
the union of eloquence with reason, and examine 
diligently the conscientious labours of enlightened 
men ;—but, at my leisure, I study, also, the small 
side of great affairs, the small works of great 
men, and the secrets of the parliamentary cou- 
lisses ; wherein are enacted occasionally very comic 
scenes—but, for the most part, very instructive, 
too. “ 

Accordingly, we have a lively description of 
the place itself,—the crowds and the interests 
that meet and jostle in its halls and lobbies,— 
the effects and combinations, grave, comic, or 
picturesque, which such meetings produce; 
and some of them we may hereafter re-produce 
for the amusement of the English reader ;—but 
must be content, for the present, with having 





thus formelly introduced the writer to his ac- 
quaintance. 
The moral most conspicuous throughout the 
work is the prodigious accession of power and 
dignity which have accrued to their high mighti- 
nesses, the people, since the Charter became “a 
truth,”-—and the rather excessive demonstra- 
ion,—the bustle and tumult and assertion, —the 
love of names (for the sake, we hope and be- 
lieve, of the things),—the eye for the tinsel, as 
well as for the substance it adorns—with which 
the nation exercises its new sovereignty. All 
this is natural enough, in a land where the po- 
pular rule has planted itself in the ruins of a 
tyranny so old and invetcrate as that of unrevo- 
lutionized France,—and the quasi sovereignty 
of the people sits, as it were, in the throne of a 
long and magnificent line of Caesars. 





The Life of Mozart. By Edward Holmes. 
{Second Notice.) 
WE now enter on the second period of Mozart's 
life—his youth—and at once exchange the 
undecided sketches of immature genius for a 
series of creations which, whether considered 
singly or in conjunction, are among the most 
extraordinary the world has ever seen. Though 
not about to attempt ‘a character in little” of 
Mozart, there are one or two points which we 
cannot but state for the meditation of those 
whom it may concern. The considerate easiness 
of Mozart’s temper was no less amazing than 
the vigour of his genius; he could afford to con- 
ciliate; could shape his thoughts as cireum- 
stances pointed out without, in any respect, impair- 
ing theirintegrity. What, for instance, has been 
more admired than his use of the trombones by 
way of accompaniment to the speaking statue 
in ‘Don Giovanni’? Yet we read that he al- 


tered one part while the opera was going through 


rehearsal, to suit the mediocre attainments of 
one of the players. At an earlier period, while 
writing ‘Idomeneo,’ we find him studying his 
singers with as attentive a care as if he had 
been a mere Italian tune-maker. This seems 
to us true greatness: which will not so much 
strive after what lies past the power of man to 
execute and apply, as work out the noblest 
imaginings by the aid of attainable materials. 
Hence the musical dramas of Mozart will be 
ever returned to by the singer as well as the musi- 
cian, while the former hesitates to approach 
such master-works of thought and passion as the 
‘Fidelio’ of Beethoven, the ‘Euryanthe’ of 
Weber, or the ‘ Medea’ of Cherubini. 

It is needful that the above characteristic 
should be borne in mind while we consider the 
career of Mozart, its value being enhanced by 
the fact that due appreciation of the materials 
he employed never seduced him into common- 
place; and that the ease with which his ima- 
ginings were thrown into comfortable form was 
not more remarkable than their largeness of out- 
line. The first opera written by him for Ger- 
many, after his Italian tour, was ‘La finta 
Giardiniera.’ ‘This was producedin Munich, atthe 
Carnival of 1775; and received with an applause 
which must have made the selfish Archbishop of 
Salzburg tremble for the maintenance of the 
thraldom in which Mozart was held. But the 
composer was not yet strong enough to emanci- 
pate himself from his miserable court appoint- 
ment. The hundred misgivings, and adventures, 


| and consultations which succeeded each other 


ere he summoned courage to give it up and 
trust to his own genius, threw a curious and in- 
structive light on what has been the position of 
the German composer in Music's mt ss days. 
Without court favour, it appears, he was 
nothing:—with it a being for managers to cheat 
and publishers to drain; his thoughts hardly 
deemed worthy of the recompense bestowed upon 
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cooks and hairdressers—his time often at the com- 
mand of a frivolous, or jealous, or vulgar despot, 
whose highest comprehension of the Artist’s 
function was but a short way above the feudal 
monarch’s tolerance of his Dwarf or his Jester ! 
The world is, in some measure, more liberal 
than it used to be on such points :—and let the 
complainers of our days, who are craving for 
crosses and pensions, and raising the cry of 
hard times wherein Genius is left to starve for 
lack of patronage, ponder—not merely on the 
denial of support in high places to which a 
man like Mozart was exposed,—but the state of 
feeling under which a poet could acquiesce in 
the necessity of suing the great as a means of 
advancement; feeling himself abased not by 
the act so much as the scanty fruit it bore 
him. 

But we are making small way with the facts 
of Mozart’s life. The triumph of ‘La finta 
Giardiniera,’ as we have said, was not decisive, 
and the composer was compelled to leave the 
aie of Munich, and possibly an unfinished 
ove affair, for the ill-requited attendance in the 
antechambers and music-room of the Archbishop, 
and a nominal salary of about 1/. 1s. English 
per annum. The duties paid for comprised a 
mass of compositions enough for the life’s la- 
bours of many a lazier man :— 

“ What aggravated the injury of this monstrous 
appropriation of labour was, that the father, whose 
household economy was now somewhat pinched, on 
applying for permission to remedy these circumstances 
by a tour, was refused. From that hour Wolfgang 
threw by his pen in disgust—at least as far as it 
concerned yoluntary labour. Whatever the heart- 
burnings that such tyranny created, the father not 
wishing to proceed to extremes with his prince, or 
thinking it safe for the whole family to seek their 
fortunes elsewhere, concealed his feelings while he 
nurtured such a plan as in the present posture of 
their affairs seemed most prudent. It was determined 
that Wolfgang should resign his situation in the 
household of the archbishop, and accompanied by 
his mother proceed on a tour in quest of an appoint- 
ment in the service of some foreign prince, on obtain- 
ing which, his father and sister could easily quit 
Salzburg, and establish themselves with him. So 
feasible did this project seem, that Leopold Mozart 
did not hesitate to incur some debts for the sake of 
carrying it into execution.” 

It was in September, 1777, that the mother 
and son set out;—the former never to return to 
her family. Father Mozart's letter after their 
departure is at once touching and whimsical in 
the minute directions it contains how the tra- 
vellers are to order their affairs. The son was 
‘‘not to wear his cross” at any court, and not to 
forget, “when staying anywhere to get the 
servant to put the boot-tree into the boots.” A 
first attempt at “location’’ at Munich failed, and 
the pair moved on to Augsburg, where Mozart 
astonished pianoforte maker Stein by a bad joke 
and good organ playing, and in turn was as- 
tonished, as we shallsee. Careless as he was in 
=? the point of leaving behind him “the 

reeches belonging to the iron-gray coat’? — 
he had a keen eye for whimsicalities; above all, 
in his own art :— 

“ Apropos of Stein’s little girl: whoever can see 
and hear her without laughing, must be like her 
father—of stone. She does not place herself in the 
middle of the instrument, but towards the treble 
notes, for more convenience in moving about and 
making grimaces. The eyes are distorted; whena 
passage comes twice over, it is played twice as slowly 
the second time ; if three times, still slower. When 
she has a passage to execute, she lifts her arm into 
the air, and if it requires any particular emphasis, it 
is done with the arm and not with the finger, and 
that in the heaviest and worst possible manner. The 
most delightful of all, however, is that when a pas- 
sage occurs which ought to flow on as smoothly as 
oil, and of course requires that the fingers should be 


changed, she gives herself no concern on that point, 


| 








but at the proper time lifts up her hand, and begins 
again quite at her ease ; through which one is in 
frequent expectation of a false note, and a very curious 
effect is produced. I merely write this to give my 
father some notion of clavier-playing and teaching, 
which he may at a future time turn to account.” 


The next halt was at Mannheim; and here 
the efforts made by Mozart to pitch his tent, 
were still greater. At first sight the Mann- 
heim people made light of their guest. “ They 
think,”’ said he, “‘ because I am little and young, 
that nothing great and old can bein me.” Shortly 
afterwards, however, we are told that Mozart’s 
stature in his art, exposed him to sundry ill offices 
and envious intrigues, which, it is taken for 
granted, were fostered, if not set a going by the 
Abbé Vogler. Of him Mozart writes in a spirit 
of depreciating bitterness, which we find in no 
other part of the correspondence, save, perhaps, 
in the presumptuous judgment of Clementi. 
Some powerful influence was at work against 
him; since nothing less could have prevented 
his taking root in Mannheim, for he found a 
circle of musical friends there who appreciated 
him : among these, one Weber, with a daugh- 
ter who sung admirably, and was fifteen years 
of age. This was Aloysia Weber, afterwards 
Madame Lange, sister of the Constance Mozart 
married. It was cruel work for our hero to 
tear himself away; but his keener-sighted father, 
perceiving that time was slipping by, and no 
court appointment forthcoming, urged the son 
‘*to try Paris,” where it was hoped that money 
and fame might be gathered. To France, accord- 
ingly, the mother and son proceeded. They ar- 
rived in the capital at an unpropitious season for 
anew musician. The Gluck and Piccini war had 
not raged itself to a close ; so that a composer, 
who was neither purelyItalian nor pedantically 
German, run a poor chance of getting a hearing 
among such enthusiasts as the Parisians. Even 
the powerful protection of the Baron Grimm 
could not save our hero from the mortifications 
of such a scene as befell him when he was 
permitted—rather than invited—to play for the 
Duchess of Bourbon :— 

“On my arrival I was ushered in to a great room 
without any fire, and as cold as ice; and there I 
had to wait for half an hour until the duchess came. 
At length she appeared, and very politely requested 
me to excuse the clavier, as not one in the house was in 
order, but said she would be very glad to hear me 
play. I replied that I should be most happy to play 
something, but that at present it was impossible, as 
I could not feel my fingers from cold, and I request- 
ed that she would have the goodness to let me go into 
a room in which there was a fire. ‘O oui, monsieur, 
vous avez raison, wasthe answer. She then sat down 
and began to draw, in company with several gentle- 
men, who all made a circle round a large table. 
This lasted for an hour, during which time I had the 
honour to beinattendance. ‘The windows and doors 
were open; and my hands were not merely as cold 
as ice, but my feet and body too, and my head began 
toache. There was altum silentium, and I really 
could not tell what would come of all this cold, 
headache, and tedi I frequently thought, 
‘were it not for Mr. Grimm, I would this instant go 
away ;’ however, to shorten my story, I at last played 
onthewretched, miserable piano. What most annoyed 
me was, that madame and all the gentlemen pursued 
their drawing without a moment’s cessation, and 
consequently I was obliged to play to the walls, 
chairs, and tables. Such a combination of vexatious 
circumstances quite overcame my patience, and after 
going through one half of the ‘ Fischer’ variations, I 
rose up. There were a great many éloges. I how- 
ever said, and it was perfectly true, that I could do 
myself no credit with this clavier, and that I should 
prefer selecting another day when there would be a 
better one. But the duchess would not let me off; 
and I was obliged to wait another half-hour for the 
duke; meantime, she came and took her place beside 
me, and listened to me very attentively, and I soon 
forgot the cold and the headache, and in spite of the 














wretched clavier, played as I am accustomed to play 


when in good humour. Put me down to the best 
clavier in Europe, but with people for hearers whe 
amg hy ame or will a rs, and I should 
ose all pleasure in playing. ve ) i 

full siete of every thing.” on Sms 

We can hardly wonder that Mozart soon 
began to express his disgust for Paris, Every 
thing was unpleasant. He was engaged to fur. 
nish a musical capacity to the daughter of the Due 
de Guines—a hard task—for the young lady 
proved utterlystupid. He wasdisappointed in the 
hope of composing a ballet for the ingenious 
and enterprising Noverre. The small appoint- 
ment which he was offered of organist at Ver. 
sailles, was calculated to lead neither to occu. 
pations nor honours. A heavier shadow dark- 
ened the French capital. His mother died 
there, after a fortnight’s illness. Rarely has 
sorrow been more natural or becoming in its 
expression, than in the letters written by Mozart 
to Salzburg on this occasion. The son’s loving 
heart is not to be impugned, because in one the 
artist also complains of the shamefully care- 
less performance of ‘ a symphony he had writ- 
ten for the opening of the Concert Spirituel,” 
In spite of every drawback, however, it 
would seem as if Mozart’s genius might have 
forced him into notice in Paris: but the father 
grew alarmed ; possibly miscalculated the son’s 
power to sustain himself when left alone. At 
all events, not long after we find him writing in 
a temporizing strain of our hero’s return to Salz- 
burg, with some small increase of salary, and 
privileges to be wrung from the Archbishop; 
throwing out a hint of the possible establishment 
of an Opera, and the engagement of Mademoi- 
selle Aloysia Weber. Who will wonder that 
Mozart was willing to be persuaded? But he 
reckoned without his host, as far as one impor- 
tant temptation was concerned. Mademoiselle 
Aloysia had no intention of throwing herself 
away on so small a man, though she had con- 
descended to sing his music. 

“ Some eye-witnesses of the scene had rendered it 
graphic, by recollections of the personal appearance 
of the composer, who was now in mourning for his 
mother, and dressed after the Parisian fashion, ina 
red coat with black buttons. Perceiving the change 
that had taken place, he immediately sat down to 
the clavier, and sang aloud, ‘ Ich lass das Madél gern, 
das mich nicht will,’ expressing his readiness to resign 
a girl who did not love him, either in an extempore 
composition, or in a song yery happily selected. He 
now turned his attentions towards her younger sister, 
Constance; and, during the time that the family of the 
Webers spent at Salzburg in 1779 (in the course of 
which the elder made her first appearance on the 
stage of the Munich Opera), found many opportu- 
nities to cultivate the good opinion of one who better 
understood him, and was more fitted to partake his 
fortunes.” ‘ 

The return to Salzburg proved, as might 
have been expected, a failure; merely a return 
to the old thraldom, parsimony and neglect. A 
brighter prospect opened, however, towards the 
winter of 1780, when Mozart was commissioned 
by the Elector of Bavaria to compose ‘Idomeneo 
for the coming carnival. It is needless to re- 
mind the musical reader that in this opera 
Mozart asserted himself past the power of 
envy further to harm or obscure. The records 
of its composition are very full ; for the com- 

oser wrote of himself and his work to his fever- 
ish father, with a friend’s prolixity and a lovers 
fondness. His analysis of his own labours, and 
the managements to which he resorted, that his 
singers might be contented while his favourite 
effects were retained, are valuable as lessons. 
They show how deeply he had meditated, not = 
the St as it stood, but what he could do wit 
it;—how wisely, too, he was convinced that to 
make his work succeed, he must also ensure the 
success of those who took part in its execution: # 
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that his confidences (to employ the word in both 

senses) are most welcome and interesting. The 

success of ‘ Idomeneo’ was decisive ; nor did the 

composer ever rise higher than in the concerted 
rtions of this opera :— — 

« While ‘Idomeneo’ was running its prosperous 
course, the composer was in great spirits ; and, pro- 
bably thinking that his friends of the Munich or- 
chestra had had in his opera enough of ‘ passion’s so- 
jemn tears,” he changed their weeping to a laughing 
mood, by one touch of his wand—the canon, ‘O 
Du eselhafter Martin.’ In this jovial production, he 
entirely postponed all pretension to the sublime, and 
seemed bent only on showing how effectively music 
and words might be combined for a laugh. Of the 
same date with these varied compositions, is the 
Offertorium in p minor, ‘ Misericordias Domini,’ pro- 
foundly ecclesiastical in its style, and uniting the 
severe school of ancient counterpoint with some of 
the effects of the day, as governed by his own turn 
of thought. 

“For the first time, apparently, fully aware of the 
high destiny of his genius, and of its influence on the 
amount of human pleasure, he became more and 
more indifferent as to his own immediate interest, 
thinking that the favourable hour would come, and 
that the powerful of the earth could not remain for 
ever deaf and blind to his merit. Gladly would he 
have established himself for life with Cannabich, 
Wendling, and the rest of the old Mannheim orches- 
train Munich ; and the efforts he made to accom- 
plish this object have been told. It is certain that 
Count Seau was authorized to express the readiness 
of the composer to enter the service of the Bavarian 
court; but the elector made no motion towards this 
object, and left the Archbishop of Salzburg in undis- 
turbed possession of his organist. Again, it is doubt- 
ful whether he was truly served by the friend whom 
he trusted. Greater credulity is required to believe 
his long train of ill-success the effect of chance, than 
of the jealous alarm of men already in office, and 
fearful of their prerogative in the society of so gifted 
an associate. 

“The leave of absence granted by the archbishop 
was gradually extended from weeks to months; and, 
by an extraordinary stretch of indulgence, Mozart 
was permitted to remain at Munich till the middle 
of March, 1781, when he was commanded to follow 
the Salzburg court to Vienna.” 

This removal to Vienna gives us, at its outset, 
a glimpse of the wrong side of the tapestry. 
Writing of his position as one of the Archbishop's 
suite, Mozart complains of the indignity of being 
placed at table with the valets, the confec- 
tioners, and the cooks. No wonder the great 
soul of the little man swelled in his bosom at 
being thrust upon such companionship. Mr. 
Holmes, however, while marvelling over a sight 
80 unbecoming, is, perhaps, not aware how 
many similar scenes the annals of German 
music would register. Weber, wasting his 
strength at the pianoforte, among the jingle of 
knives and forks at the royal table at Pillnitz; 
Hummel, waiting among the cloaks and galoshes 
of the liberal and literary courtiers of Weimar, 
till ordered in by a lacquey to play, do not 
figure much more honourably than the com- 
poser of hs O voto tremendo,’ when called upon 

tomess”’ with ‘ Zetti, Brunetti and Ceccarelli.” 

We fear that many of the “life appointments,” 
towards which our musicians look from a dis- 
tance so wistfully, have been coupled with pleasing 
conditionslike the above. In music, the thinker 
has been too often left to his fate, the rewards of 
fortune and flattery falling to the show-per- 
former. It will, however, surprise no one, after 
& few pages filled with details of aggravated 
heart-soreness, to read that Mozart mustered 
spirit and self-reliance enough to leave the Arch- 
bishop 8 service for that of the public. 

The step,” says Mr. Holmes, “ of resigning a 
Pension, and of throwing himself entirely upon the 
Public for fame and support, was a more important 
a - sanguine imagination and excitement 
H Py permitted him at the time to contemplate. 

ow far his being an unappointed composer may 











have hastened the production of his immortal works, 
is open to question ; but that his life was sacrificed 
in struggling against the difficulties in which he was 
thereby involved, is beyond a doubt.” 

We must pause a moment over this passage, 
because the word “ thereby,” in connexion with 
what precedes and what follows, involves some 
false reasoning which, for principle’s sake, must 
be pointed out. The truth is melancholy 
enough that Mozart's life was a struggle with 
difficulties; but it seems little less certain to 
us, from Mr. Holmes’s own showing, that those 
habits which carry a man securely through severe 
struggles were wanting to the artist. We see 
no trace in his life of self-command having 
been ever learned ; on the contrary, as years 
advanced and duties increased, a taste for 
frivolous pleasures seems to have gained upon 
Mozart. We find him, too, lavishing his powers 
in the service of every improvident person or 
impudent schemer who chose to demand them. 
This habit has too long, in the annals of literary 
and artistic life, passed for virtue :—and thus he 
to whom, “tena | all men, independence is ne- 
cessary—not merely for the sake of his wife, 
child, and kindred, but for the right steward- 
ship of the divine gift intrusted to his care— 
has been, from time immemorial, encouraged 
in self-indulgences that weaken, in compli- 
ances that fetter, and too often destroy; 
because few have had courage to teach that the 
rewards of Genius are in itself, and that its re- 
sponsibilities bear proportion to its treasures. It 
is in no spirit of reproof that we would again 


and again set forth this lesson, till it becomes | 


as common in men’s mouths as other less whole- 
some adages:—but from a profound conviction 
that by no other rule for life and practice have 
the gifted ones of the earth even the average 
chance of enjoying healthy and happy exist- 
ences. 

Let us turn, for the moment, however, to a 
pleasanter subject. Mozart’s next great step 
was the production of ‘ Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail,’ which he commenced shortly after leav- 
ing the service of the Archbishop. The work 
appears to have been, in every sense, a labour 
of love. The musician was pleased with his 
libretto: he wrote in the hope of gratifying the 
Emperor Joseph, who had already shown him- 
self favourably disposed; and, most of all, he 
was spurred to do his utmost, with the purpose 
of winning the hand of Constance Weber— 
which could not be refused to him on any score 
of caution or prudent delay should the coming 
venture succeed. Let us see with what a can- 
did self-appreciation he speaks of his own 
labours. The letter seems to us full of charac- 
ter, as well as of interesting musical detail :— 

** Vienna (date uncertain), 1781. 

“The opera began with a monologue; so I re- 
quested M. Stephani to write an arietta, and then 
after Osmin’s little song instead of the two talking 
together, a duet. As we intend the part of Osmin 
for M. Fischer who certainly possesses an admirable 
bass voice (although the archbishop once told me 
that he sung too low for a bass, and I have consequently 
advised him to sing higher), it will be desirable to 
turn this voice to account, the more especially as 
the singer isa great favourite with the public here. 
In the original libretto, Osmin has but one single 
little song, and nothing more to sing but in the ter- 
zetto and finale. He will now have an air in the 
first, and another in the second act. I gave the air 
quite. complete to M. Stephani, having written the 
music long before he knew anything at all about it. 
You have only the beginning and the end, which 
will certainly produce a good effect, a comical turn 
being given to the rage of Osmin through the em- 
ployment of the Turkish music. In the execution 
of the air Fischer will be enabled to show off his 
beautiful low tones. The D’rum beym barte des Pro- 
pheten, §c., though in the same measure, is in quick 
notes; and the audience will fancy, as the man’s 








anger goes on increasing, that this must be the end 
of the air ; but the allegro assai, in another time and 
key, will just then produce an excellent effect; for 
as a man in such a towering passion outsteps all the 
boundaries of order and moderation, and wholly 
loses himself in the excess of his feelings, so also 
must the music. As, however, the passions, whether 
violent or otherwise, must never be expressed to 
disgust,—and music, even in the most terrific situation, 
never give pain to the ear, but ever delight it and 
remain music,—I have chosen no very distant key 
to F the key of the air, though not the nearest related, 
D minor, yet the next in succession, a minor. With 
respect to Belmont’s air in a major, O wie dngstlich 
O wie feurig, &c., can you imagine how it is ex- 
pressed ? — the beating heart by the violins in octaves. 
This air is the favourite of every one who has heard 
it and my own too, and is expressly written for Adam- 
berger’s voice. One sees the trembling and the irre- 
solution, the heaving of the swelling bosom which is 
expressed by a crescendo; one hears the whispers 
and the sighs expressed by the first violins con sordini, 
with a flute in unison. The chorus of janizaries is 
everything that can be wished, being short and jovial, 
and just fit for the Viennese. Constanza’s aria I 
have been obliged to sacrifice somewhat to Made- 
moiselle Cavalieri’s powers of execution. I have 
endeavoured to express the words Trennung war mein 
banges loos, und nun schwimmt mein aug in thranen, as 
well as the style of an Italian bravura air would 
permit. I have altered hui in schnell, thus: Dock 
wie schnell schwand meine freude, &c. I don’t know 
what the opinion of our German poets may be,— 
though perhaps unacquainted with the theatre in 
operatic matters, still methinks they might, at least, 
not sing to their people as if to a parcel of swine. I 
will now speak of the terzetto which concludes the 
first act. Pedrillo has given out his master for an 
architect, in order to afford him an opportunity of 
meeting his Constanza in the garden. He is received 
into the service of the pacha ; but Osmin, the overseer, 
who knew nothing of this, and is moreover a churlish 
fellow and arch enemy of all strangers, is impertinent, 
and rudely refuses his admission into the garden. 
The commencement is very short, and, as the text 
permitted, I have written mostly in three parts; 
then the major begins pianissimo, -and must go very 
fast; and at the end there will be a great deal of 
noise, Which is the principal thing belonging to the 
end of an act, where the more noise the better, and 
the shorter the better, that people may not cool in 
their clapping. The overture is short, and changes 
from forte to piano continually; at the forte the 
Turkish music always accompanies, and in this man- 
ner it modulates through the keys, so that I believe 
no one will go to sleep over it, though he should not 
have slept for a whole night before. I am now some- 
what anxious. The first act has been ready these 
three weeks, besides an air in the second act, and the 


| drunken duet, which consists of no‘hing more than 


my Turkish tattoo; but I cannot proceed a step 
further, as the whole story is being altered at my 
own request. At the beginning of the third act there 
is a charming quintet, or rather finale, with which I 
should like to conclude the second act. To effect 
this a great alteration will be necessary, indeed an 
entirely new intrigue, at which Stephani is over head 
and ears at work. As for the text of the opera you 
are quite right in what you observe upon Stephani’s 
work in general; yet he has not badly conceived the 
character of the stupid, surly, and malicious Osmin. 
I am well aware that the versification is none of the 
best, but it so luckily fell in with the musical ideas 
that were wandering about in my head that it could 
not but please me; and I would venture a wager that 
nothing will be missed at the performance. Indeed 
I must praise some of the poetry of the piece. Bel- 
mont’s air, O wie dngstlich, &c., could scarcely be 
better written for music. The Huj and Kummer 
ruht in meinem schoos excepted (for Kummer is not a 
peaceful sensation), the air is not bad, particularly 
the first part, and I well know that in an opera the 
poetry must be the obedient daughter of the music, 
Why do the Italian comic operas please universally, 
notwithstanding their miserable libretti—even at 
Paris, of which I myself was witness? Because the 
music is supreme, and everything is forgotten for it, 
So much the more, therefore, must an opera please 
of which the plan is well contrived and the words 
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wholly written for the music, and not for the satis- 
faction of a miserable rhyme, which in a theatrical 
representation only does mischief; for the rhyming 
versifier introduces words, and even whole verses, 
that put to flight or destroy the best ideas of the 
composer. Verse is indeed indispensable to music, 
but rhyme, on account of the rhyming, most injurious; 
the gentlemen who set to work so pedantically con- 
tinually go to the dogs, they and their music together. 
It would be most desirable were a good composer, 
who understood the theatre, to be united with that 
true phenix—a judicious poet; such a pair would 
have no cause to lament over the applause of ignorant 
admirers. Dramatic poets appear to me to have as 
many mechanical tricks as trumpeters; if we com- 
posers were to abide so firmly by our rules (which 
formerly, when nothing better was known, were good 
enough), we should produce as wretched music as 
they wretched books. But now, methinks, it is time 
to havedone. I have prated sufficiently.” 

Many, however, were the delays which in- 
tervened between “cup and lip.” It was not 
till July, 1782, that Die Entfiihrung’ was per- 
formed, with brilliant success. We cannot quite 
agree with the manner in which the praise is 
given by Mr. Holmes, who declares “it could 
scarcely be believed to have proceeded from the 
same pen” which had produced ‘ Idomeneo.’ Mo- 
zart, itis true, may have been less Mozart-ish in 
‘ Die Entfiihrung’ than in any other of his works. 
There is a hilarity and a buoyancy in the airs 
and concerted pieces, and nearer approach to 
the reckless animal spirits of comedy, than exists 
in either the ‘Figaro’ or the ‘ Cosi;’ but the 
flow of melody, to our ears, as distinctly bespeaks 
its author, as the Rossinian crescendo, or the 
more antique delayed close of Handel. We 
have always longed to hear ‘Die Entfihrung’ 
well executed, — convinced that a _ certain 
triumph would attend its revival. Even when 
given by the German Opera Company, some 
six years ago, with a Costanza whose age and 
vocal nullity exposed her to derision, the per- 
formance lives in our recollection as one of the 
liveliest and most attractive ones we ever en- 
joyed. The music, however, demands singers, 
not only very accomplished, but endowed with 
exceptional voices: the mes 2 bass part, in 
particular, sounding depths which no one thinks 
of touching in these times. The music for 
Osmin must be a serious stumbling-block to 
those discontented persons who are for ever 
complaining of the raised diapason of the 
modern orchestra. How can it have been 
sung at a pitch half a tone lower than the 
present? But let us leave this question to 
be decided by all who want an excuse for 
singing flat. We must here, also, take leave 
of the happy composer— happy, because his 
work met with instant and joyful recognition 
from all classes, and because its triumph was 
immediately followed by his marriage with the 
lady of his affections :— 

“On the 4th of August, 1782, the marriage was 
celebrated at the house of the Baroness Waldstetten ; 
and the delight of the occasion was enhanced by a 
little triumph, for Madame Weber, making, at the 
last, some difficulty and show of unwillingness to 
part with her daughter, Mozart was obliged to carry 
her off by stratagem. This practical illustration of 
his own opera, ‘Die Entfiihrung’ (‘The Abduction), 
afforded a subject for much agreeable and good- 
humoured pleasantry to the friends of the composer. 
But the account of the marriage must be given in 
his own words, The letter is thrown off in the 
bounding and exulting spirit of an epithalamium.” 

‘Vienne, ce 7 d’Aoat, 1782. 

‘Mon trés cher Pére !~-My dear Constance, now, 
thank God! my wife, was long ago informed by me 
of the whole state of my affairs, and of what I had 
to expect from you. Her friendship and love to me, 
however, were so great, that she joyfully and unhesi- 
tatingly confided her whole future life to my keep- 
ing, and joined her fate to mine. I kiss your hands, 
and thank you with all the tendernessthat a son should 





feel towards a father, for the kind consent and the 
paternal blessing. My dear wife will write next post- 
day, to beg the blessing of her kind father-in-law, 
and the continuance of her beloved sister’s friendship. 
No one was present at the ceremony except the 
mother and youngest sister, M. von ‘Thorwart, M. 
Landrath von Zetto, and M. von Gilowsky. When we 
were joined together, my wife began to weep and I too 
—and, indeed, they all wept, even the priests them- 
selves, at witnessing ouremotion. Our whole marriage 
feast consisted in a supper given by the Baroness von 
Waldstetten ; which was, in fact, rather princely 
than baronial. During supper I was surprised by a 
concert from sixteen wind instruments, who played 
my own compositions. My dear Constance now 
looks forward with pleasure to a visit to Salzburgh, 
and I am sure that, when you see her, you will con- 
gratulate me on my happiness, if you are of my opinion 
that a virtuous well-disposed wife is a treasure to her 
husband. My opera was played again yesterday by 
desire of the Chevalier Gluck. Gluck has paid me 
many compliments upon it, and I am to dine with 
him to-morrow,’” 

Some notices of the remaining nine years of 
Mozart's life must be reserved for a concluding 
article. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Five Discourses on subjects contained in the Book of 
Genesis, by the Rev. J. Jervis—A small work, by a 
student of Hebrew and Arabic, devoted to the inquiry 
how far the religion of Mahomet may have been 
permitted, if not sanctioned, by the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations ? The theological character 
of the argument prevents us from going into it fully; 
but we hold it an allowable thesis to maintain, and 
indeed, think the argument itself almost anticipated 
by the epigraph in the title-page, that “the works 
were finished from the foundation of the world.” 
Whatever has been permitted by Providence may 
surely be so by man—the issues, at the same time, 
he must leave to the Divine Wisdom. His duty is 
acquiescence. Whatever has a tendency to enlarge 
the limits of charity, and break down the partition 
between religious sects, is deserving of cordial sup- 
port, and shall have our best wishes. ‘The author's 
disregard of popular theology is commendable, and 
his independent tone of thinking deserves to be 
encouraged. Whether, however, his principle of 
literal interpretation, and his physical theory of a 
future life, may be fully borne out, will, of course, be 
disputed; there can, however, be no doubt of the 
propricty of his continuing to pursne the study of 
the Scriptures along with that of true science—and, 
accordingly, we hope much from the author’s freedom 
from prejudice, his evident ability and his learned 
and inquiring spirit; caring less for the opinions he 
now holds thin for the discipline by which his mind 
is preparing itself for future decisions. 

A Brief Memoir of the Life, Writings and Corre- 
spondence of the Rev. Edward Pearson, D.D.—Dr. 
Pearson died in 1811, having, as master of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, and Christian Advocate 
in that university, enjoyed great reputation. He was 
also an impugner of capital punishments, and a friend 
to better prison discipline, and the better education of 
the children of the poor. For his virtues, he fairly 
deserves the record now somewhat tardily rendered. 


Illustrations of the Wisdom and Benevolence of the 
Deity as manifested in Nature, by H. Edwards, 
L.L.D., D.D.—A respectable compendium of na- 
tural theology, modest in size and equally so in 
pretension, but useful to those who have not leisure 
to read elaborate works. 

The Maxims of Francis Guicciardini, Translated 
by E. Martin.—This little work is preceded by a 
sketch of the life of the Italian historian. The 
maxims are celebrated for their pith, containing— 
unlike his history, the style of which has been ac- 
cused of prolixity—much meaning in few words. 
His present biographer says, that they “ approach 
the breadth and depth of Bacon, the worldly wis- 
dom and long experience of Lord Burleigh, the de- 
tail and temper of Rochefoucault, combined with 
the peculiar tone of politics, the subtlety, revenge, 
and ambition of Italy in the middle ages.” Parallel 
passages, from Machiavelli, Bacon, Rochefoucault, 
Montesquieu, Talleyrand, and others, are added by 





way of illustration, 
task with pains and ca 
two:— 

** A prince who is inclined to prodi 
less more beloved than one incl 
yet it ought to be contrariwise. 
prince is driven to extortions and violent seizures 
whereas a niggardly prince takes from no man; and 
they which suffer from the eppressions of the To. 
digal are more in number than they which benef b 
his liberality. The reason is therefore, in my judg. 
ment, that hope hath more power in men than feat, 
and those are more in number which hope to obtain 
some bounty from him, than those which fear to be 
oppressed.”’ 

Macehiavelli.....“so0 that he is liber: a! - 
= he takes I Rago A peng hoa = ni - 
to alt soma to wom he gives noting, and they oe Fe 

Montesquieu.—** On ne peut donncr beancoup an P, 
sans retirer encore plus de lui.”—Livre viii. chap. ii, 

“Tt is the nature of a people, as of particular men, 
to be always wanting to rise above the height in 
which they stand ; wherefore it is prudent to begin 
by denying them what they first ask ; because by 
granting, thou dost not stop, but rather invite them 
to ask more, and more boldly, than they did in the 
beginning ; for the more a man drinks the more 
thirst he hath.” 

“Time was, when I thought I should never see, 
etiam by much thinking, what I saw not at once; but 
experience hath showed me this to be most false ; 
wherefore mock at whoever shall tell thee other- 
wise. For the more thou dost toss and turn things 
in thy mind, the better are they planned, and put 
into action.” 

“The fortune of things of the grcatest importance 
doth often hang upon doing, or leaving undone, a 
thing which seems very small. Wherefore, etiam in 
little things, we are to be wary, and well-advised.” 

“ Beware of every thing which may do thee hurt, 
and can do thee no good; wherefore, neither in ab- 
sence, neither in presence of another, ever say, with- 
out necessity, things which may displease him ; be- 
cause it is foolishness to make enemies without pur- 
pose; and I give thee this maxim, because scarce any 
one but errs in this childishness.” 

“Certainly we look to deeds, and not to words, 
and to the superficials of benevolence ; and never- 
theless, it is incredible what love and favour, caresses 
and gentleness of specch will conciliate thee among 
men; and I think the reason to be, because every man 
doth rate himself, and it scems to him that he doth 
deserve more than his worth ; and therefore he is 
wroth when he sees that thou dost not make such 
account of him as seems to him is his due. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu * civility costs nothing, 
and buys everything.”—Letler to Lady Bute. 

Perhaps, however, it would be more exact to de- 
scribe these and similar aphorisms as rather shrewd 
than wise. 

Stella; a Poem of the Day—in three cantos.—The 
production of a lady, designed to be satirical regard- 
ing mankind, and laudatory touching the selfdenials 
cheerfully borne by womankind. It is written with 
freedom, in attava rima, in verses not always accurate 
either in rhythm or in rhyme. Yet has there been 
such rushing into print, that the authoress apologizes, 
on the ground of want of leisure, for ty pographical 
errors. Alas! she should not only have made the 
printer wait, but also have waited herself for some 
time longer before she ventured on employing him. 
She has, we think, talent, that would have repaid a 
little patience and pains. Ifthe works of great and 
matureauthorsare better for their last touches, surely, 
those of the young and unpractised should be sub- 
jected to the strictest revision before tliey are offered 
to public attention. 

Songs, Ballads, §c.—If this little volume had even 
fewer merits than it has, we should yet have some 
hesitation in urging our critical objections against an 
intellectual exercise, of which its author can truly 
thus report :— 

In its success my gain not wholly lies. 

No—for the garnering in of this my store 

Has made, throughout the year's completed round, 
Thoughts my companions that have taught me more 

Of life's true ends than I through years had found. 

High thoughts have walked beside me in the world 

That, when my passions woke, have from me torn 
Harsh words that, on my angerers I had hurled, 

And taught me scorn of hate and hate of scorn. 
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eG its publication have proceeded on the 
od the moral strength so derived from the 
=” may be communicated by the latter, we dare 
age oy author's or reader’s sake, give that hope 
papene n of our confirmation. We are igno- 
pag the process whereby those high lvssons, of 
SS h the writer speaks, are to be distilled out of 
= poetical growth as that before us; and rather 
ost us to suppose, according to the statement 
ag in the previous handling, all the wine of 
se set must have gone to the nourishment of the 
aon mind, and the lees have been left to 
the printer.—Y et there is evidence in these pages 
that the writer is not without poetic instincts. F Te- 
quent felicity of expression, and signs of s capacity 
to think, if he would give himself time, take him out 
of the oc 7odXot. But he must learn to have far 
Jess respect for mere ease of versification, Tf his 
Muse have acted so beneficially upon his mind as 
he states, he should discharge his debt to her by 
letting his mind, so improved, have some re-action 
upon his muse. Ie must cease to hunt a single 
thought along a score of pages, till it is wasted toa 
shadow. Every now and then, we have, as it were, 
afaint flavour of the true vintage in his verse ; but 
then it is such a mere poctical soupgon as may be 
communicated by a grape to the gallon, Now, part 
of the pains-taking necessary to turn his qualities to 
better account the author may save, in his punc- 
tuation. Many of his lines are positively not to be 
read, until practice has accustomed the eye to ab- 


stract the pointing :— 
“ To blind, hot, passion, lady, well.” 
« That, round, you, little, flung.” 
« Who office, for its gains, his own, 
Would spurn, with scorn, to call.” 
The writer of these poems we believe to be a 
young Man , and, as we have said, there is that in 
him which may make it worth his while to amend 
these things. ‘The following verses—from which we 
omit their disfiguring burthen—have fancy and inge- 
nity, and will remind the reader of the famous 
“ Reasons for Drinking” :— 
In winter we must kiss, dear, 
And would you why be told 
We then must love ?—for this, dear, 
’Tis then so very cold. 
And love, believe me, dear, is 
Far all things else above 
For warmth when cold severe is— 
In winter we must love. 
In spring we too must kiss, dear, 
The reason would you know 
For loving then ?—'tis this, dear, 
That earth’s a heaven below ; 
The air so full of voices 
That all of loving sing, 
And every thing rejoices— 
So we must love in spring. 
In summer we must kiss, dear, 
And, if you ask why so 
We then must love ?—for this, dear, 
Tis then so warm, you know. 
The things are then so few, dear— 
‘The sun's so hot above— 
We well, besides, can do, dear— 
In summer we must love. 
In autumn we must kiss, dear, 
And why, must you be told” 
Remember only this, dear, 
‘Tis then both warm and cold. 
For loving in that season, 
All seasons else above, 
We've thus a double reason— 
In autumn we must love. 
At all times we must kiss, dear, 
And why, yet ask you still? 
I've one more reason—this, dear, 
We must because we will. 
For loving in each season, 
If yet one more you would, 
Why—take the woman's reason— 
You ought because you should. 
In darkness we must kiss, dear, 
Because no one can see— 
In daylight kiss, for this, dear, 
That known such love should be, 
And thus, you see again, dear, 
All tends to strengthen this— 
All makes but this more plain, dear, 
That always we should kiss. 
£0 love, remember, never 
Re conscience-struck for this, 
On no account whatever 
At all refuse to kiss— 
That is—of course ’tis this, dear, 
I mean—one plain should be— 
Mind don’t refuse to kiss, dear, 
Whenever you can ME. 


however, applies only to the exer- 





One time alone, remember, 
You mustn't kiss and sha'n't 
From each to each December— 
And that is when you can’t. 
Whene'er you cannot kiss, dear, 
Then cease to kiss you may— 
Kiss when I'm near, like this, dear, 
Refuse when I'm away. 

Histoire de France, par M. Lamé Fleury.—It is 
accompanied with English translations of the more 
ditlicult words and phrases, with a view to its more 
general use as a school-beok. 


The Influence of Circumstances in Forming Cha- 
racter, by R. P., Davies.—Common-place in theme 
and treatment. 

Eleventh Report of The Poor Law Commissivners. 
—The parochial year of 1844 is the first since 1837 
which docs not exhibit an increase of expenditure 
over the preceding year. The total number of per- 
sons relieved in the three months ending March 25, 
1844, amounted to nearly a million and a half, and 
were about 94 per cent. of the entire population, 
according to the census of 1841. Of the million and 
half persons relieved, the Report states that a large 
proportion were permanent paupers. The number 
who were relieved in the workhouse was 229,818: 
and the number who received out-door relief was 
1,246,743. The Report contains some very strong 
observations on the magnitude of the sums annually 
levied in England and Wales for the purposes of local 
taxation. The amount collected under the head of 
poor’s rate includes various county and borough rates, 
police, lighting, sewerage and paving rates, most of 
which are not returned to Parliament ; and adding 
some other branches of local taxation, the Commis- 
sioners estimate the total amount of local taxes 
annually levied in England and Wales, to be not 
less than 10,000,000/. There is a table giving returns 
of the pauper lunatics and idiots in England and 
Wales, supported by their respective parishes in 
August, 1844. They amounted to 2,245 males, and 
2,799 females ; together 5,044. The average weekly 
cost of maintenance was 4s. 10}¢. Representations 
were made in the early part of this year to the Com- 
missioners that the quantity of needlework executed 
in the metropolitan workhouses, by the pauper in- 
mates, was sufficient to affect the market price of the 
article, and to lower the wages of the women employed 
by the trade. Inquiries were accordingly instituted, 
and the result was that, amongst the 28 metropolitan 
workhouses, the value of work executed during the 
year ending December 25, 1844, was 683/. 1s. 09d. 
yielding 13/. 2s. 8d. as the average weekly value of 
work for each workhouse—so insignificant a sum, 
when compared to the wants of the metropolis, as to 
prove that it is not sufficient to affect the market 
price, and can therefore be no argument to reduce 
the wages (already too low) of the needlewomen. 
With respect to Ireland, we observe by the Report, 
that of 130 unions established in that country, only 
104 have forwarded returns, and, consequently, we 
cannot deduce any correct results as to the amount 
of pauperism coming under poor-law relief. The 
Commissioners are of opinion that the year, since the 
Ist of May, 1844, has, on the whole, been favourable 
to the poorer classes of this country. In the manu- 
facturing districts, the demand for labour has been 
extensive and constant ; and even the iron and coal 
districts, which were the last to recover from the 
general depression, were prosperous during the Jast 
twelve months, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Copenhagen, September 1845. 

Tu English public, which has of late begun to take 
so much pleasure and interest in the Scandinavian 
languages and literature, will not remain indifferent 
at the thought that one of these languages, at once 
the source and the expression of that northern 
purity, simplicity, and spirituality which they so much 
admire, is at this moment engaged in a struggle for 
life, and that unless the vigour and energy of the old 
northern Kampes, who never quailed before unequal 
numbers, still dwell in their descendants, one of the 
dialects of that ancient Norse tongue, which speaks 
to us from the Icelandic Sagas in the deep full tones 
of the past, may soon pass from the land of the living, 
and a literature which has within the last century put 
forth its fairest flowers and finest fruits, sink into the 
grave before its promises are half fulfilled. 

While the Scandinavian sympathies have been 
springing up in Denmark with so much freshness and 
vigour, promising in their growth new strength to the 
State, an insidious enemy has been gnawing at the 
very life-root of Danish nationality, and the country, 
awakening from a protracted state of apathy but just 
in time to make the necessary efforts, has learnt with 
dismay that on her southern frontier her language is 
gradually dying away under a long but unheeded 
conflict with a foreign idiom, and that to the dangers 
of gradual national extinction are added threats of a 
sudden partition of the state, in case, as is expected, 
the male line of the house of Oldenburg should be- 
come extinct at the death of the present crown prince, 

The question of the succession tothe Danish throne, 
in which is involved that whether the duchies of Sles- 
vig and Holstein are to remain in their present con- 
nexion with the crown of Denmark, as well as the 
question whether the Danish language is to continue 
in its rights in the duchy of Slesv'g, or to be violently 
expelled from that territory—both have their source 
in the past history of the duchy ; and in order to 
elucidate the latter as well as the former, it will 
be necessary to take a cursory glance at this history. 

That division of the Danish State which it has 
become so usual to denominate Slesvig, that it is 
doubtful whether foreigners are aware that it bears 
any other name, has from the earliest period of Da- 
nish history formed an integral part of the kingdom 
of Denmark, under the name of Southern Jutland, 
(Sénder Jylland) ; but being the southern frontier of 
the country, and exposed to the constant inroads of 
its German neighbours, this province was usually 
intrusted to the guardianship of princes of the royal 
house, who were invested with supreme military power 
and the title of duke. The country, however, was 
never denominated a duchy, and remained in as im- 
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mediate dependence on the crown of Denmark as 
every other part of the kingdom, with which it had 
language, laws and customs in common. But the 
feudal system, which in the Middle Ages was intro- 
duced throughout Europe, also found its way to 
Denmark, where however it was not forced upon the 
kings as a compromise with a power they could not 
resist, but was chosen by them as the most convenient 
way of providing for the military expenditure of the 
State. In Denmark, as in England, the feudal system 
was not the result of a struggle between ruler and 
subject, but a regular organization of the State, intro- 
duced by the kings, with this difference only, that in 
Denmark the lands with which the vassals were in- 
vested had not first to be wrested from other possessors, 
but were the lawful possessionsof the crown. Denmark 
was, however, in too close contact, and in too constant 
intercourse with Germany, not to receive strong influ- 
ences from that country; and the fiefs and feuda- 
tories of the Northern Kingdom gradually assumed 
the same character as in the more southern states of 
Europe. Thus Waldemar the Second, who in so 
many respects may be considered one of the greatest 
kings of Denmark, following German inspirations, 
divided the country into large fiefs, with which he 
invested his sons, thus laying the germs of those 
civil wars which afterwards devastated the country. 
Among these fiefs Southern Jutland was the most 
considerable, and was given to Waldemar’s son Abel, 
who took the title of Duke of Southern Jutland, and 
whose descendants, aided by their kinsmen, the 
German Counts of Holstein, several other German 
princes, and the mighty Hanse Towns, who were all 
anxious to weaken the power of Denmark, carried 
on, for the next century and a half, a persevering 
struggle for independence against the Danish crown, 
which ended in the almost perfect extinction of the 
royal power in this part of the kingdom. The line 
of these Danish dukes became extinct in the year 
1375, and the Counts of Holstein then, in virtue of 
their relationship to them, laid claim to the duchy 
as a hereditary fief—which in truth it had never 
been. The celebrated Queen Margareth of Den- 
mark, who was then fully occupied with the wars in 
Sweden and Norway, which resulted in the Kalmar 
Union, and being anxious to secure peace on her 
southern frontier, ceded and invested Gerhard VI., 
Count of Holstein, with the greater part of Southern 
Jutland, which thenceforward began to be known 
under the German name of Slesvig, and to be go- 
verned with a view to the extension of German 
nationality, in violation of the rights of the Danish 
people, and in spite of the repeated efforts of the 
crown to regain its lost ascendancy. From this 
period German became the official language in the 
duchy of Slesvig, and Germans were by the German 
duke invested with all public offices and inferior fiefs. 
The native Danish nobility was gradually impover- 
ished or retired to other parts of the kingdom; and 
was replaced by German nobles who sought their 
fortunes in the newly acquired territory, and from 
whom descend almost all the present noble families 
of Slesvig. The higher degree of civilization which 
long continued to distinguish Germany from Den- 
mark, as well as the commercial relations between 
the towns of Slesvig and the large commercial cities 
of Northern Germany, and the constant settling of 
German artisans and tradesmen in the duchy, also 
contributed greatly to the introduction of the German 
language; but no event had so greatashare in denation- 
alizing this Danish land, as the Reformation. Coming 
from Germany, the purified creed was, throughout 
Slesvig, preached by German apostles; and wherever 
their language was at all understood, the people 
flocked from the Latin mass to assemble round the 
German pulpit.* Though Christian of Oldenburg, 
the first of the now reigning dynasty in Denmark, was 
shortly after his accession to the Danish throne, 
elected duke of Slesvig} as well as Holstein, and the 
former country was thus again placed under the same 





* This accounts for the extraordinary pl that in 
the villages of Southern Slesvig, and even in some of the 
towns of Northern Slesvig, where Danish is still the lan- 
guage of the people, German is, nevertheless, the language 
of the Church. 

+ The male line of the ancient house of Holstein, which 
reigned in Slesvig, had become extinct, and the duchy, 
therefore, ought to have reverted of right to the Danish 
crown; but Christian flattered the German predilections of 
the Slesvig nobles and prelates, in order to insure his elec- 





ruler as the kingdom. The progress of the German 
language was not arrested, for the country remained 
as to government and administration in the former 
intimate connexion with Holstein ; and the German 
king of Denmark did not give up his German predi- 
lections in favour of his new kingdom. Under the 
successors of Christian I. matters grew still worse. 
German law having in a great measure superseded 
Danish law in Slesvig, this duchy became divided and 
subdivided among the princes of the royal house, 
according to the German law of inheritance ; and 
the many petty courts which were thus established 
in the country of course contributed greatly to the 
strengthening of the foreign idiom in its conquered 
territory. The dukes of Gottorp—the most power- 
ful of these princely houses—sought, by the aid of 
Sweden, to make themselves entirely independent of 
Denmark ; but Sweden’s power sank with Charles 
XIL, and at the peace of Frederiksborg, in 1720, 
the duchy of Slesvig, which for centuries had been 
separated from the mother country, was restored to 
the crown of Denmark, and was by England and 
France, as wel! as by Sweden and Russia, guaranteed 
as an integral and inseparable part of the kingdom. 
But though the crown of Denmark thus recovered 
its rights, the Danish language in the duchy remained 
in the same precarious state, and the German aris- 
tocracy of Slesvig continued their denationalizing 
efforts, but feebly resisted by the Danish government, 
and at times even decidedly aided by its unwise 
measures. The Danish inhabitants of Northern 
Slesvig (which being in closest contact with the 
purely Danish province of Northern Jutland, had 
retained its nationality the longest) did, however, 
from time to time, raise their voices to protest 
against the violation of their rights; when, for in- 
stance, German pastors, who were unacquainted with 
the Danish language, were instituted the spiritual 
guides of a flock that were ignorant of their lan- 
guage, or when schools were erected in a Danish 
country, and in the midst of a Danish population, in 
which this population could not receive instruction 
in their own language. In consequence of the com- 
plaints that found their way to his throne, the late 
king Frederick VI., who was one of the most truly 
Danish kings Denmark has had, laid down as a 
principle, that in all those parts of Slesvig where 
Danish was the language of the people it should 
likewise be the official language; and, to render this 
change possible, it was ordered that Danish should 
be taught in all the higher schools of the duchy, and 
that whoever sought a government appointment in 
Slesvig was to give proofs of competence in this lan- 
guage. But these measures met with great, though 
indirect, opposition from the Slesvig bureaucratie, 
who, being decidedly German in spirit and educa- 
tion, and proud of this distinction, looked down with 
contempt upon a language they had so long been 
allowed to trample upon; and so many difficulties 
were placed in the way of the execution of the king’s 
orders, that years again elapsed without any signal 
change taking place, except, perhaps, that the Danish 
Slesvigers, seeing that their claims were considered 
just by the government, though it had not the 
strength to enforce what it acknowledged to be right, 
began to feel that, if the victory was ever to be gained, 
the battle must be fought by themselves. 

Matters stood thus when the Provincial States, 
—instituted by Frederick VI., in 1831—which met 
for the first time in 1835, awakened the Danish na- 
tion from the torpor into which it had sunk under 
the long rule of an absolute government, which never 
calling upon the energies of the citizen in any public 
cause, had left him absorbed in selfish individuality, 
—and no sooner was the sense of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship recalled into existence 
than the Danish language and Danish nationality 
found champions, who stood forward with a boldness 
and vigour, coupled with a strong sense of justice, 
which give the fairest promises of success. But, in 
order to understand the new form under which the 
struggle is now carried on, it will again be necessary 
to go a little back in history. 

When, after the peace in 1814-15, Denmark 
was left in a humiliated position, and the nation re- 
mained for a time without hope or courage, while 
Germany, having come out victorious from a great 
national struggle, prepared to develope and to realize 
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struggle, a party arose in Holstein, an 

Germans of Slesvig, which, being pecmhpry Lg 
cipating in the free developement which was looked 
forward to by Germany, and despairing of findin it 
in their connexion with Denmark, began to fom 
plans of an independent state of “ Schlesvig-Holstein.” 
or, as it has since then become the fashion to write 
thename of thisideal state, “ Schleswigholstein,” which 
was to have no other connexion with the kingdom of 
Denmark than that of having their ruler in common 
which connexion, however, was to cease with the ex. 
tinction of the male line of the house of Oldenborg 
The chief organ of this party was at first Dahlmann, 
then professor at Kiel, and afterwards so celebrated 
for his conduct in the Hanoverian constitutional 
question,—and later, Lornsen, a disciple of his, who 
not contented with the aristocratical tendencies of 
the first “ Schleswigholstein” party, but imbued with 
F rench republican ideas, proposed to erect the two 
duchies into are public, under the name of “ Nord. 
albingia.” Their claims to independence they based 
upon the isolated historical fact, that when Chris- 
tian I. allowed himself to be elected duke of Slesvig, 
he bestowed upon the prelates and the nobility 
(Ritterschaft), as well as upon the magistrates of 
several towns, certain privileges distinct from those 
of the kingdom in general, and promised that Slesvig 
and Holstein should remain inseparable ; but they 
left out of their consideration the previous as well as 
subsequent events, that neutralize and even nullify 
this act. This party became the inheritors of the 
policy of the former dukes of Slesvig with regard to 
the Danish language and nationality, and prepared to 
carry the struggle into the new popular assembly. 

In the rules laid down by the government for ree 
gulating the proceedings in the meetings of the pro- 
vincial states of Slesvig, no stipulation was made as 
to whether the German or the Danish was to be the 
official language of the assembly ; but as the official 
journal, destined to record the proceedings of the 
meetings, was, by royal command, published in both 
languages, it was thence generally concluded that 
the government, in accordance with justice, had de- 
termined that both languages should enjoy equal 
rights in an assembly representing as well the 
Danish as the German population of the duchy; 
and in the first three sessions, though German was 
principally used in the discussions, no difficulties 
were raised when any Danish member preferred ex- 
pressing his opinions in his mother tongue. Indeed, 
so far did justice prevail in these first assemblies, 
that propositions in favour of the Danish language 
even emanated from them, in consequence of which 
a royal ordinance was issued, in 1840, commanding 
the use of the Danish language in the courts of law 
in all the districts where Danish was in use in the 
schools or churches.* No sooner, however, had this 
ordinance appeared, than the Separatist or Schles- 
wigholstein party felt how dangerous for their plans 
would be the strengthening of the Danish national 
feeling, which would be the consequence of the sup- 
port given to the language, and every effort was im- 
mediately made to retrieve the false step they had 
taken. Their anti-Danish views and feelings were 
expressed with a boldness, which, even in constitu- 
tional countries, where speech is so much freer, 
would have been looked upon as treason, but which, 
however, the Danish government has allowed to pass 
unnoticed and unchecked. Not so the Danish peo- 
ple. At the death of their old, and, notwithstanding 
his many weaknesses, still revered king Frederick VI, 
and the accession to the throne of Christian VIII.— 
the prince who, as viceroy of Norway, had bestowed 
upon that country the constitution which is its boast 
and its glory — burst forth the love and _hopes 
of liberty that had long been smouldering in the 
breast of the nation; and though disappointment soon 
followed, the national feelings had received an ime 
petus which will carry them on in the direction of 
liberty until the goal be attained. In the history of 
the struggle for Danish nationality in Slesvig, the 
hopes raised by the accession of Christian VIII. 
formed an epoch. Peter Hiort Lorenzen, at that 
period the most talented and zealous champion of the 
Schleswigholstein party, withdrew from their ranks. 





* This, though a great step forward, was still not doing 
full justice, as Danish is the language of the people in a 
districts where it is neither taught in the schools » 
preached in the churches, 
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Being merely desirous of obtaining for his country 
those free institutions which he considered necessary 
for its well-being, he began then to hope that these 
could sooner be obtained through the King of Den- 
mark, who, as he thought, had given an earnest of 
his wishes for his own country, in what he had done 
for Norway, and in conjunction with the democra- 
tical sympathies of the Danish people, than through 
the aid of the German Diet, which had tolerated the 
yiolation of the Hanoverian constitution, and of the 
aristocratical tendencies of the Holstéiners. Having 
thus changed his political opinions, he stood forward 
at the opening of the session of 1840, openly to de- 
clare his secession from all Schleswigholstcin sym- 

thies, grounded upon his conviction that the future 
well-being of Slesvig required that the country, 
though retaining its peculiar privileges and its pro- 
yincial independence, should unite more and more 
with Denmark, of which country it had, from the 
earliest period, formed an integral part, and in con- 
junction with which it might hope at no distant 
period to obtain a free constitution: but that from 
union with Holstein, and through that duchy with 
Germany, they could hope for no free developement, 
either commercial or political. He then withdrew 
from the assembly in which he could no longer con- 
sider himself the representative of the opinions of his 
electors, and for that session left the field quite open 
to the Separatist party, who thenceforward have been 
in reality, if not ostensibly, headed by the princes of 
the House of Augustenborg, who, in case of the ex- 
tinction of the male line of the House of Oldenborg, 
hope to place upon their own heads the indepen- 
dent crown of the new state they are desirous of 
creating. 

In 1842 Lorenzen was again elected member of 
the Provincial States, but this time as representative 
of one of the Danish districts of Slesvig. He imme- 


diately found an opportunity of expressing his new | 


views, in the debate on the address to the king, in 
which, however, in spite of his strenuous efforts 
to prevent it, Slesvig was denominated a German 
duchy. ‘The Separatist tendencies of the Schleswig- 
holstein party were further evinced in their opposi- 
tion to every measure tending to connect the duchy 
with the mother country, and their warm advocacy 
of such as should bind them closer to Holstein and 
isolate both from Denmark ; but the hostile feeling 
towards this latter country was most strongly mani- 
fested by a petition from several shipowners of Slesvig, 
requesting that the mark, “ Danish property,” which, 
according to law, was to be inscribed on their ships, 
might be exchanged for that of “ Schleswigholstein 
property,” and that the Schleswigholstein flag—as 
they were pleased to denominate an ancient symbol 
which had once heen given by a duke of Gottorp to 
his Gottorp subjects—might supersede the Danish 
flag in the duchies. This petition was in the assem- 
bly discussed in the same spirit in which it was con- 
ceived, and some members even went so far as to 
designate the mark “ Danish property,” as “the mark 
of thraldom,’* Lorenzen who, during all the debates, 
had stood forward as the unshrinking opponent of 
these Germanizing efforts, yet had spoken in the 
German language, with which he was as familiar as 
with the Danish, now felt it necessary that a step 
should be taken which should, in a most decisive and 
striking way, prove that Danish rights had a legi- 
timate claim to be represented in that assembly ; 
and having replied to the rebellious expressions of 
the Schleswigholsteiners in terms of the strongest 
indignation, he declared to the president he should 
thenceforward speak noother language in theassembly 
than Danish. The storm which this declaration raised 
in the assembly, as well as the sympathy which his 
position there called forth in every part of Denmark, 
proved how well he had calculated the effects of this 
step; and he remained firm in spite of the contumely 
which was heaped upon him, and in spite of the 
arbitrary conduct of the president, who threatened to 
have him violently expelled from the assembly for 
using a language which had as full right as the Ger- 
man to be heard there, and refused to allow his part 
in the discussions, pronounced in that language, to 
be recorded in the protocols. Seeing at last that the 
high tone they had taken, failed to intimidate the 
bold champion of Danish rights and nationality, 
Lorenzen’s adversaries after a time gave up the idea 
of expulsion, and came to a compromise with him, 











according to which he promised to refrain from 
using the Danish language in the assembly, 
until the royal decision in the matter should be 
obtained. He thenceforward remained a_ silent 
participator in the meetings of the assembly, 
but the struggle continued between the majority and 
the small number of Danish deputies who had suffi- 
cient strength of mind to adopt Lorenzen’s side of the 
question. After some time the royal answer to a 
complaint sent in by Lorenzen arrived, but left 
matters exactly asthey were. The king disapproved 
of his resistance to the president's authority, and 
refused to reply to his complaint as far as regarded 
him personally, but at the same time expressed the 
royal disapprobation of the arbitrary proceedings of the 
president, and the majority of the assembly, which 
“ violated the natural rights of the Danish Slesvigers,” 
yet called upon this assembly, which had shown such 
decided hostility to Danish rights, to take into con- 
sideration and to propose measures for ensuring full 
justice to the Danish deputies, by having their 
speeches put upon the records of the assembly in a 
faithful correct translation. The ambiguous terms 
of this reply left the arena open to the contending 
parties, who continued the conflict, the Danish de- 





| puties persevering in speaking their own language, 
| and the president and the majority of the assembly 

refusing to allow their words to be recorded, unless 
| they could prove themselves to be so little acquainted 
| with the German language as not to be able to make 
| themselves understood in it. The proposition which 
| at last emanated from the assembly, in reply to the 
king’s invitation, embodied this principle, and to the 
great dismay of every true-hearted Dane, the king's 
final decision in the case, expressed in a royal ordi- 
nance of 1844, lays down this principle as the future 
rule of the assembly. In consequence of this deci- 
sion, which makes it a matter of conscience, whether 
deputies are or are not to speak Danish in the 
assembly, Lorenzen and several of his party, who are 
very well acquainted with the German language, 
refused to take their scats in the assembly of 1844, 
thereby entering their protest against the violation of 
their natural rights. But though the government 
has thus seemingly deserted its own cause, the struggle 
in favour of Danish nationality is not therefore given 
up. Immediately on his taking the decisive step 
with regard to the language in 1842, Lorenzen 
appealed to the provincial states of Northern Jutland, 
then assembled at Viborg, for their support in a 
cause which was that of every Dane, and _ this 
assembly replied to the appeal by a petition to the 
king in favour of the rights of the Danish Slesvigers, 
and the people in general throughout the kingdom 
began to take up the matter warmly. They felt that 
if the Slesvig aristocracy should succeed in expelling 
the Danish language from the popular assembly of 
the duchy, thereby degrading it to the position of a 
mere patois,and gradually forcing it beyond the fron- 
tiers of the country, Danish nationality within those 
frontiers would soon become extinct, the last link that 
connected Slesvig with Denmark would be severed, 
and every hope destroyed of the possibility of popular 
resistance, when the convenient moment should 
arrive for the German party's attempting a complete 
political fusion with Germany ; and they began to 
understand that as the feeling of nationality in the 
Danish Slesvigers could be the only natural, true 
and efficient counterpoise to the danger of entire dis- 
solution that threatened the State, institutions for 
strengthening and enlightening this feeling ought to 
be founded, and efforts be made to elucidate the 
state of the question, and to place the means of judg- 
ing within the power of all impartial spectators. 
This conviction produced many manifestations of 
the public feeling. An address was presented to the 
king, a declaration made to the public; addresses 
were poured in upon Lorenzen ; a subscription was 
opened to present to him some mark of the gratitude 
of the Danish people ; societies were formed in 
Slesvig as wellas throughout Denmark Proper, for 
supporting Danish nationality inthe duchy ; private 
contributions were made for establishing a high school 
for the peasants * in that part of the country, for dis- 





* I use the word peasant, though it may fail to give an 
accurate idea of the Slesvig Bonde, the owner of the soil 
which he cultivates, and the worthy descendant of that 
noble race of men, the Danish Odelsbénder, who once formed 





the great mass of the people, and were the pride and marrow 





tributing Danish books among them, and for erecting 
a chair of Slesvig law ¢ at the university of Copen- 
hagen. 

That these steps have been taken in no bad spirit, 
and prompted by no narrow-minded party views, 
may be learnt from the speech of the director of the 
new high school, at the opening of this institution in 
1844. “Something must be done,” says he, allud- 
ing to the melancholy state of affairs, * but what is 
to be done? How shall it be done? Experience 
teaches us that when the Danish peasant was moral 
and intellectual, able and respected, then was the 
country honoured and mighty; and that whenever 
the government made an attempt to raise the pea- 
santry—such as at the end of the last century and 
the beginning of this—the state rose in internal well- 
being and in outward dignity. * * * But it is im- 
possible that the peasant can be able and respected, 
unless he be at the same time enlightened, both 
morally and intellectually. To guide others when 
we do not know how to guide ourselves, is impossible ; 
to give advice to others when we ourselves are sunk 
in ignorance, is foolish. An immediate part in the 
government of the State, the peasantry and the 
people cannot und ought not to have; but it is an- 
other thing that they prepare themselves to be good 
and enlightened citizens, in order, that when they 
shall have become such, they may be able to take a 
right view of the state of their country, perhaps in 
time to offer their assistance, to give their opinion 
with clearness and knowledge of the subject, and to 
support it by every lawful and worthy means. * * * 
In this institution the young peasant is merely to 
learn to speak, to think, and to write, sensibly, clearly, 
and justly. But instruction herein is to be given in 
a national and popular way. The hearts of the 
youth are to be inspired with love of their country, 
its language, its history, its customs and its institu- 
tions ; yet, at the same time, they must be taught to 
observe its faults as well as its virtues, for if this be 
not the case, all teaching is useless. In the same 
spirit is the whole struggle carried on by the Danes— 
all that they ask is that Danish rights and Danish 
nationality may not be trampled on in Slesvig, but 
that they may be supported by the government by 
every just and lawful means; at the same time, they 
recognize the right of the German subjects of Den- 
mark, to maintain their own nationality, and to de- 
mand that it be respected by the government. The 
Schleswigholstein party, however, is not willing to 
recognize the justice of the proceedings of their ad- 
versaries, and unfortunately a proposition made in 
the assembly of the Provincial States of the Danish 
islands, at Roeskilde, in 1844, has enabled them to 
spread throughout Germany the cry of Danish 
usurpation and Danish propagandism, and to enlist 
the whole diurnal press of Germany in a fierce and 
unjust war against the Danes. Taking into consider- 
ation the unfortunate state of the public mind in 
consequence of the struggle going on in Slesvig, and of 
the uncertainty as to what was to be the fate of 
Denmark after the extinction of the male line of the 
Oldenborgs, the above-mentioned proposition wen 
so far as to invite the king to put an end to the ex 
isting uncertainty, by taking the matter entirely int 
his own hands, and declaring that the Danish mon- 
archy, i.e. Denmark Proper, and the Duchies of 
Slesvig, Holstein and Lauenborg, form one indivi- 
sible state, which is to be inherited according to the 
rules of the Kongelov (king’s lawt) and to take 
measures to prevent for the future all Separatist 
movements among Danish subjects. Against this 
proposition, the States of Holstein, which were sitting 
at the same time, immediately entered their protest, 
and even the Chamber of Baden and several other 





of the State. It is these men, who in Slesvig have resisted 
the Germanizing efforts, and have retained pure their 
Danish nationality. 

+ Until this moment, this law was only taught at the 
German University of Kiel in Holstein, a circumstance 
which has greatly contributed to denationalize the Slesvigers, 
as almost all official situations held under the Crown of 
Denmark necessitate a study of the law, and the greater 
number of the youths of Slesvig were thus brought under 
German influences. Of later years, however, Danish rights 
and interests have had warm defensors at this University, 
in Professors Paulsen and Flor. 

t This, the fundamental law of the Danish monarchy, 
makes the throne inheritable both in the male and the fe- 
male line. The Holsteiners and German Slesvigers main- 
tain that the duchies are to follow the German law of suc- 
cession, 
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German States interfered ; but as my wish is merely 
to give a view of the struggle for life in which the 
Danish language is engaged, not to enter upon the 
purely political question of the succession to the 
throne, except when it was absolutely necessary to 
touch upon it, in order to elucidate the former question, 
I shall not enter further into these details. Lo- 
renzen, the fearless champion of Danish nationality, 
is now dead; but his spirit has spread amongst the 
people, and we may therefore hope that the good 
cause will come triumphant out of the struggle. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Faraday, on Monday, announced, at a meeting 
of the Council of the Royal Institution, avery remark- 
able discovery; which appears to connect the impon- 
derable agencies yet closer together, if it does not 
indeed prove that Light, Heat and Electricity are 
merely modifications of one great universal principle. 
This discovery is, that a beam of polarized light is 
deflected by the electric current, so that it may be 
made to rotate between the poles of a magnet ; and, 
as we understand, the converse of this, that electro- 
magnetic rotations may be produced by the agency 
of light. Thus the problem which has disturbed 
science for a long period as to the power of magne- 
tizing iron by the sun’s rays, as stated by Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Morrichini and others, receives satisfactory 
elucidation from the indefatigable industry of Mr. 
Faraday. Already has he proved the identity of 
machine, chemical, magnetic and animal electri- 
city; and now, advancing a step higher in the inquiry, 
he finds the most etherial principle with which we 
are acquainted capable of producing phenomena which 
have hitherto been regarded as the exclusive property 
of ponderable bodies only. Light, the subtile agent 
of vision, the source of all the beauty of colour, is 
now shown to have some close relation with electri- 
city, to which has long been referred many of the 
vital functions, _As life and organization exist only 
where there is light, this discovery of Mr. Faraday’s 
would appear to advance us towards some knowledge 
of those physiological phenomena which are the most 
recondite subjects of science. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, is fortunate in statues. 
To the two fine ones of Newton and Byron (by 
Roubiliac and Thorwaldsen), which she already 
possessed, is now added a marble figure of the great 
Bacon, by Weekes—the gift of Dr. Whewell, the 
present master. 

The town of Galway has been fixed on, as the 
capital of the western province, for the site of one of 
the new Irish colleges; and its presidency, it is said, 
has been conferred on the Rev. Dr. Kirwan, Roman 
Catholic parish priest of Outerard, and Vicar- 
General of the diocese of Galway,—in the assurance, 
says the official letter of the Irish secretary announc- 
ing the appointment, that he will ‘promote the 
advancement of literature and science amongst the 
middle and upper classes of that district.” Professor 
Kane, who is also a Catholic, has been appointed 
president of the new college to be erected at Cork. 

The Royal Academicians have elected Mr, Alfred 
Elmore, Mr. Thomas Sidney Cooper, and Mr, 
William Powell Frith, associates of their body. 

The Commissioners of Woods and Forests have 
given notice of their intention to apply, during the 
next Session of Parliament, for a bill to form a new 
park at Battersea—on about 330 acres of land, 
stretching from the banks of the Thames, between 
Battersea and Nine Elms, as far as Wandsworth. 

The munificent example set by Mr. Beaufoy in 
the endowment of the City of London School, has 
been followed by a Hebrew citizen: Mr. Salomons 
having invested a sum of 1666/. 13s, 4d., for the pur- 
pose of establishing an exhibition of 507. per annum, 
open to members of every religious persuasion, to- 
wards providing a four years’ maintenance at either 
Oxford, Cambridge, or the University of London, to 
persons either wholly or in part educated at the 
school in question. This liberal endowment of Mr. 
Salomons has, however, a peculiar interest from the 
circumstances in which it originates. As Mr, Beau- 
foy’s gifts of the same kind have had a special refer- 
ence as homages to science, that of Mr. Salomons is 
designed to signalize the triumph of religious tolera- 
tion. “Ihave been long,” he writes to the com- 
mittec, “impressed with the desire to manifest to my 
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fellow-citizens, by a lasting testimonial, my grateful 
recollection of the honour they conferred on me when, 
under new and peculiar circumstances, they elected 
me high-sheriff of their ancient city. The enlightened 
principle of religious toleration asserted by the Livery 
of the City of London on that occasion, has since 
been gaining strength, until it received, in the last 
session of Parliament, an express and extended legis- 
lative sanction. It is to the diffusion of education 
that the preparation of the public mind for this 
peaceful triumph is to be ascribed ; and I can per- 
ceive no better mode of perpetuating my grateful 
acknowledgments for so great a blessing than by 
contributing to further the cause which, under the 
guidance of the Almighty Disposer of Events, has 
led to this great result..—The thought is a happy 
one, which thus invests the very principle obtained 
for its own perpetual reproduction. ‘The Court of 
Common Council, in accepting the gift, fully adopted 
its sentiment, and ordered that a tablet, with an in- 
scription, should be placed in a conspicuous part of 
the school, in commemoration of both.—It is plea- 
sant to know that this school, in which the tolerant 
principle is frankly carried out—where, in the words 
of Mr. Wire, “are to be seen the children of Jews 
and Christians, equally running the race of honour, 
and equally industrious, and equally rewarded’’— 
is rapidly advancing to a successful rivalry with the 
first educational institutions in England. No less 
than thirteen exhibitions have been presented since 
its formation, and Mr. Wire hinted that he knew of 
a fourteenth, which is forthcoming. 

Such of ‘our readers as it may concern will learn, 
from our advertising columns of last week, the terms 
on which two several prizes of thirty guineas and 
twenty guineas—the gift of a benefactor to the same 
School—may be contended for, by means of distinct 
series of lectures, “ showing the advantage of a clas- 
sical education as an auxiliary to a commercial edu- 
cation.” 

The Glasgow papers inform us that the Wellington 
statue in that city has been subjected to a further 
mutilation ; one of the bas-reliefs on its pedestal 
having been injured—happily, it is said, to no very 
serious extent. Surely the Glasgow Argus itself will 
be inclined to agree with us, that this repetition of 
outrage in one direction, bespeaks a more settled and 
inveterate purpose than can well be explained by the 
mere abstract spirit of mischief,—and gives some fur- 
ther colour to our first suggestion. For the sake of 
the statue itself,—and of those who may feel them- 
selves unjustly implicated by an interpretation which, 
nevertheless, cannot be altogether escaped, in the face 
of a persevering enmity like this,we do hope that 
the discovery of the perpetrator will enable all parties 
to unite in securing his punishment. 

The Scotch papers furnish us, too, with a text 
against another class of mutilators; whose exposure, 
just at this particular time, our touchy northern 
neighbours would be apt to feel as a very unfortunate 
coincidence with the Glasgow depredation, were it 
not that this Cockney-land in which we write contri- 
butes its full complement to the class in question, 
and must share largely in the rebuke which we do 
not, therefore, see any reason for withholding. It 
appears, by advertisements in those journals, that, 
in consequence of the wanton damage done to the 
Abbey of Melrose, by tourists and other visitors, in 
chipping and defacing its beautiful carvings and 
stone-work, and carrying off the fragments as relics, 
its noble owner, the Duke of Buccleuch, has felt 
himself compelled to exclude the public, for the 
future, from the inspection of one of the finest ruins 
in Britain. This form of expressing enthusiasm for 
the beauties of Art is very peculiarly British ; but, 
we had hoped, belonged rather to the age of the 
exclusive and sentimental in the arts from which we 
have just emerged, than to the era of more general 
and enlightened appreciation on which we are enter- 
ing. It is still, however, in the same social class as 
of old that these pilferers are to be sought: and, 
though it does seem a little hard that the well-be- 
haved among us should be shut out from a monu- 
ment of such interest, because of practices in which 
we neither share nor sympathize, yet, as one of our 
contemporaries justly observes, the duke is conserva- 
tor as well as owner of the structure, and we do not 
really see how in any other way he is to effect the 
objects of the former character, when the gentleman 
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The Scotch papers also mention that several articles 
of value have been stolen from Abbetsford by visi. 
ors; and we need scarcely say, that in that oa 
the thief was more likely to belong to the pulidbes 
class of sentimental tourists than to that of humbl 
and reverent pilgrims. Is it possible that Sona 
an act like those in question neither represents ra 
malice of party, nor the wantonness of eeionn 
nor the temptation of poverty, the gentleman in the 
broad-cloth, or the lady in the pink spencer cannot 
see that it is at once larceny, and Vandalism 
and active hostility against the cause of Art? 
When did the true and earnest worshipper of Ay 
deface its altars? and what is the artistic value 
of the abstracted morsel of one of its works 
which has found its way into the pocket or the 
reticule of the Edinburgh or London virtuoso? It 
is not, we repeat, upon the populace that this prac- 
tical reproof of the Duke of Buccleuch falls, All 
the weavers in Glasgow might, we dare say, wander 
through the ruined aisles of “ fair Melrose,” if the 
tourist and sentimental visitor could be kept out: 
and we agree with Mr. Bright, that it is no longer “ 
the lowest class that the deficiencies of appropriate 
education are most sensible. 

It may, perhaps, deserve mentioning, as charac- 
teristic of the times on which we have fallen, thouch 
no longer strikingly so, that, among the literary vene 
tures of our neighbours (as we may now call them, 
by patent of steam) across the Atlantic, we observe 
the announcement of a new journal, called The 
American Woman—edited, written, printed, and pub- 
lished, in Philadelphia, exclusively by, and for, 
women. 

The Paris papers mention the death, in that capi- 
tal, of M. Peltier, member of the Philomathic Society, 
and other learned bodies; and the funeral honours 
paid him by the cortége of distinguished men which 
in France habitually waits on learning or genius to its 
grave.—In the same city, M. Petitot, Member of the 
Institute, has succeeded to the Professorship of 
Sculpture, at the School of the Fine Arts, vacated by 
the death of Baron Bosio. 

In Copenhagen, the healing art has sustained a 
loss by the death, in his 72nd year, of the celebrated 
surgeon, Christian Fenger, Director of the Royal 
Academy of Surgery in that city, chief surgeon to the 
king, and author of a great variety of professional 
works—the most important of which have, it is said, 
been translated into English, French, and German. 

We may add to our occasional list of the honours 
conferred on the Arts and their professors on the con- 
tinent, that the King of the Belgians has created the 
painter M. Wappers a baron ; and the King of the 
French has given the order of the Legion of Honour 
to M. Hubert—the most active and distinguished of 
the masters formed under the Wilhem System, for 
its perpetuation and advancement in the musical 
education of the people. 

The Senate of the University of Leipsie—in which 
town the philosopher Leibnitz was born, and in 
whose schools he received all his education—has 
determined upon celebrating the two hundredth 
anniversary of his birth, by a species of commemo- 
ration worthy of the name it seeks to honour. It 
proposes to found, on the occasion, an academy, at 
Leipsic, under the title of the Leibnitz Academy; to 
be divided into two sections—one for the teaching of 
the natural and mathematical sciences, and the other 
for the study of history and philosophy, The royal 
assent has been given to this new institution—nothing 
similar to which, it is said, exists in Saxony. 

From Berlin, we hear that the poet Tieck has 
had a serious attack of apoplexy ; which has had no 
lamentable consequence for the present,—but, being 
his second in three months (and the poet being sixty- 
two years of age) has given great alarm to his many 
friends.—The censorship of the same strange city isdis 
tinguishing itself after the fashion of Rome. It has 
published an Index of its own ; embracing a variety 
of works, German and foreign, which, according to 
the terms of the ordinance, neither in their original 
language, nor in any translation whatever, now 0 
hereafter, are ever to be imported into Prussia, of 
have passage through its territory, on any pretext 
whatsoever ! : 

The chest of the colossal statue of Bavaria was 
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~ on the 12th ult. at the Royal Foundry of 
ich, under the directions of Herr Miller, accord- 
aan the instructions bequeathed to him by his late 
uncle, the celebrated Stiegelmayer,—and amid the 
«triumphant shouts,” say the accounts, of a large 
body of spectators. The chest of the Bavaria is the 
est piece executed in bronze in modern times— 
that is, this is the largest quantity of metal ever fused 
at once. Forty thousand pounds of the metal were 
employed ; and it took the application of fire for 
forty hours to bring the mass into a liquid state, 

The Chateau of Ferney, the well-known seat of 
Voltaire—which, at the death of the illustrious writer, 
reverted to the family of its ancient proprietors—is 
now, a8 our readers know, in the market, in con- 
sequence of the death of the Comte de Bude (the 
jast head of that house), and will be sold on the 
12th inst. Placed on the extreme frontier of France, 
and having for its horizon Geneva with its magni- 
ficent lake, and the Alps with their monarch Mont 
Blane, its claims to interest are picturesque as well 
as historical. 

From Paris, we learn that M. de Caligny has 
deposited in the Library of the Institute the first 
instalment of a publication long since announced, 
as we then informed our readers. It consists of the 
frst four volumes, complete, of the ‘ Oisivetés inédites 
de Vauban'—whose contents were hitherto known 
only by the titles given by Fontenelle—and the 
first volume of the unpublished Memoirs of the illus- 
trious Marshal on foreign fortresses and the organiza- 
tion of armies, extracted from the papers of the en- 
gineer Hiie de Caligny.—From the same capital we 
hear that M. Eugéne Delacroix has completed the 
paintings for which he had a commission in the 
Library of the Chamber of Peers. On the cupola, 
he has represented the elysium of great men de- 
scribed by Dante. Dante himself is there, led by 
Virgil for presentation to Homer, Horace, Statius, 
and others—The statue of Queen Hortense 
has arrived at Rouen. According to the description, 
her Majesty is kneeling in the attitude of prayer; 
and the youthful face is beautiful in its expression of 
mild contemplation. The costume is not historical : 
—a large veil falls; hood-wise, over the head; and 
the form is clothed in a Roman tunic, which leaves 
the arms bare, and is fastened round the waist by a 
cordeliére. 

The Pacha of Egypt has, at length, terminated his 
hesitations on the subject of his great project, the 
Barrage of the Nile, by the adoption of M. Mangel’s 
plan ; and has recalled that engineer for the purpose 
of putting it in execution in the spring of next year. 
In the interval, M. Mangel will be fully engaged on 
other important works, having for their object the 
bringing of the Mahmoudié canal into communication 
with the Port of Alexandria, and the sufficient dis- 
tribution of water throughout the latter city. 


The Madrid journals, in an account of the 
Exhibition at the Academy of St. Ferdinand, say 
many fine things of a work contributed by Her Ma- 
iesty the Queen-mother—a copy of Raphael’s Virgin 
ofthe Rose. Our readers know that if there be no 
royal road to Art, there are not uncommonly royal 
influences upon its critics; and,—not refusing the 
testimony of the press, which “ sans connaissance de 
cause” they have no right to do,—they will yet 
receive what it offers, on such an occasion, with reason- 
able allowance. “ The picture,” say the newspapers, 
“is well drawn—the style and colouring of Raphael 
being tendered to perfection. There is a fine appre- 
hension of chiaroscuro; and the handling is bold and 
intelligent. The work may sustain comparison with 
the pictures of the best masters which surround it !” 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD" 
ITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a new and highly interestin 
exhibition, representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBER 
{ermerty the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
: ler the various aspects of Winterand Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
‘iversally admired. _ Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
ag Open from 10 till 4. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon 
#; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 





TAPPROACHING CLOSE of the CHINESE COLLECTION.— 
€ public is respectfully informed, that the arrangements consequent 
CHINES Con eee ate vs render it necessary that the 
FROM THIS COUNTES. should SHORTLY BE REMOVED 
= effort will be made to render this Museum increasingly 
Tactive to visitors during the short time it will remain in London. 


Oe sua rom Ten till Five, and from Seven till Ten.— Admission, 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on 
the PREVALENT DISEASE in POTATOES, and the Means of 
extracting the Starch as an Article of Food, will be delivered by Dr. 
Ryan, daily at ee Three, and on the Evenings of Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, at Nine. LECTURES on the MUSIC of 
SPAIN, by DON JOSE DE CIEBRA, with Guitar and Vocal 
Illustrations, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at Half-past 
Two o'clock. Professor BACHHOFFNER’S varied LECTURES, 
with experiments, in one of which he clearly explains the principle of 
the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, a mode! of which is at work daily. 
COLEMAN’S NEW AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, for 

di d ding inclined planes. 





A magnificent Collection 
of Models of Tropical Fruits. A new and very beautiful series of Dis- 
solving Views. New Optical Instruments, &c, Experiments with 
the Diver and Diving Bell, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half- 
price. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Geotoaicat Socrety.--Nov. 5.—Mr. Hutton, 
Vice-President, in the chair.—The following commu- | 
nications were read: Dr.Black, ‘On certain Footprints | 
and other Impressions on a Slab of New Red Sand- 
stone.’ These footmarks appeared, from the author's | 
account, to be chiefly those of small Chelonians, | 
animals heavy in proportion to their size, and also of | 
lacertians and alligators. ‘They were accompanied by | 
marks of contraction from drying of a complicated | 
nature.—The Rev. D. Williams ‘ On the Granite of | 
Lundy Island and Hestercombe in Devonshire.’ The | 
author believed that this granite, or rather syenite, 
was in both the cases quoted injected and of the 
nature of a dyke.—Mr. Davis, ‘On the Geology of 
the Neighbourhood of Tremadoc.’ This paper was 
chiefly an account of certain igneous rocks, chiefly 
porphyry and of metamorphosed slates. He also 
alluded to certain supposed elevations of the land in | 
the same district. 











Institute oF British Arcuitects.—Nov, 4.— 
J. W. Tite, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—The chair- 
man addressed the meeting on the prospects of the 
Institute, and referred with satisfaction to the in- 
creasing number of the association and the state of 
the finances, and condoled with the members on the 
loss the Institute and the profession had sustained in 
Mr. G. Basevi. Mr. Tite then adverted incidentally, 
with reference to the foreign and corresponding mem- 
bers, to the numerous public and private works lately 
completed at Paris, and concluded by calling on the 
members for their co-operation in providing subjects 
of interest to occupy the ordinary evening meetings. 

A paper wasread by Mr. E. Trotman ‘On the Econo- 
mical Application of Pointed Architectureto Domestic 
Pur * Mr. Trotman observed, that in the pre- 
sent taste for applying the architecture of the Middle 
Ages, we had little information before us in any pub- 
lished works devoted to the subject, except in eccle- 
siastical architecture, and absolutely nothing on the 
common and practical modes of design and con- 
struction which’are the best adapted for every-day 
use. Hence there has been a tendency to an infusion 
of the ecclesiastical style into our domestic archi- 
tecture, or an endeavour on the most common occa- 
sions to imitate those modes of composition and 
decoration which were applied by the medieval 
architects to buildings of a superior class only. In 
the Middle Ages the most humble structures of every- 
day life were consistent in all respects with their 
purpose, but not on that account less characteristic 
in their style than buildings of the highest preten- 
sion. It is a matter not of theory but of evidence, 
that Gothic architecture is susceptible of the most 
economical application, and that one style in all its 
completeness characterizes every building of the 
Middle Ages, from the palaces of the Tudors to the 
hut of the humblest artisan—the one was as true to 
the national style as the other, although not exhibiting 
a single decorative feature. By a closer examination 
of a class of buildings hitherto neglected, we may 
learn to apply the principles and precedents of me- 
dieval architecture at no greater expense than is 
ordinarily bestowed on the abode of the tradesman 
or the cottager. The principal obstacles which have 
stood in the way of the successful application of 
ancient modes has been the tendency to exhibit | 
ornament at the expense of outline; not meaning by 
outlMe the studied complication of the parts of a) 
composition for the sake of making it busy and pic- | 
turesque, but those simple and well contrasted | 
forms arising from perfect harmony with the con- 
struction which characterizes the ordinary English 
dwelling as late as the reign of Charles the Second. 
In illustration of these remarks, Mr. Trotman ad- 
verted to the variety in the pitch of roofs, and con- 
sequently of gables, according to the nature of the 








covering; and of the construction of timber and 
plaster houses with oversailing stories for the purpose 
of protecting the material itself from the weather. 
Mr. Trotman then exhibited and commented upon 
a series of drawings, in which examples of the 
various features of domestic architecture, doors, 
windows, ceilings, chimneys, copings, &c., were 
displayed seriatim, proving satisfactorily that the 
simplest, and even the rudest, and consequently the 
most economical forms, might be made perfect in 
character and style if treated in the right spirit. 





Cuemicat Socrety.—Nov. 3.—The President, 
Professor Graham, in the chair.— The following 
papers were read:—1l. *On the Oxicompounds of 
Nitrogen ; and 2. ‘On the Relation of Ozone to 
Hyponitric Acid,’ by Professor Shénbein, of Basle. 
3. ‘On the Occasional Presence of Sulphate of Zine 
in Commercial Sulphate of Copper,’ by Mr. S. Piesse ; 
and 4,‘A Report on the Composition of the Fire- Damp 
of the Newcastle Coal Mines, and the Means of pre- 
venting Accidents from its Explosion,’ by Professor 
Graham. The author had some years ago examined 
the gas of these mines, with the same result as Davy, 
namely, that it contains no other combustible ingre- 
dient than light carburetted hydrogen. But the 
analysis of the gas of the coal mines in Germany, 
subsequently published, showing the presence of other 
gases, particularly of olefiant gas, rendered a new 
examination of the gas of the English mines desir- 
able. The gases were, (1) from a seam named the 
Five-Quarter seam, in the Gateshead Colliery, 
where the gas is collected as it issues, and used for 
lighting the mine ; (2) the gas of Hepburn Colliery, 
which issues from a bore let down into the Bensham 
seam—a seam of coal which is highly charged with 
gas, and has been the cause of many accidents ; and 
(3) gas from Killingworth Colliery, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jarrow, where the last great explosion 
occurred. This last gas issues from a fissure in a 
stratum of sandstone, and has been kept uninter- 
ruptedly burning, as the means of lighting the horse- 
road in the mine, for upwards of ten years, without 
any sensible diminution in its quantity. The gases 
were collected personally by Mr. J. Hutchinson, with 
every requisite precaution to insure their purity, and 
prevent admixture of atmospheric air, The usual 
eudiometrical process of firing the gases with oxygen 
was sufficient to prove that they all consisted of 
light carburetted hydrogen, with the exception of 
a few per cent. It was observed that phosphorus 
remains strongly luminous in these gases, mixed with 
a little air, while the addition of one four-hundredth 
part of olefiant gas, or evena smaller proportion of the 
volatile hydro-carbon vapours, destroyed this pro- 
perty. Olefiant gas itself, and all the allied hydro- 
carbons, were thus excluded. Another property of 
pure light carburetted hydrogen, observed by Mr. 
Graham, enabled him to exclude other combustivle 
gases, namely, that the former gas is capable of en- 
tirely resisting the oxidating action of platinum 
black, and yet permits other gases to be oxidated 
which are mixed with it even in the smallest pro- 
portion, such as carbonic oxide and hydrogen, the 
first slowly and the last very rapidly ; air, or oxygen 
gas, being, of course, also present in the mixture. 
Now platinum black had not the smallest action on 
a mixture of the gas from the mines with air. The 
gas was also inodorous, and clearly contained no 
appreciable quantity of any other combustible gas 
than light carburetted hydrogen. The only addi- 
tional matters present were nitrogen and oxygen, or 
air; the specimen collected in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances for the exclusion of atmospheric air, 
namely, that from the Bensham seam, still contain- 
ing 0°6 per cent. of oxygen. The gases also con- 
tained no carbonic acid. Attention was directed to 
the result that nothing oxidable at the temperature 
of the air was found in a volatile state associated with 
the perfect coal of the Newcastle beds. The remark- 
able absence of oxidability in light carburetted 
hydrogen appears to have preserved that alone of 
all the combustible gases originally evolved in the 
formation of coal, and which are still found accom- 
panying the imperfect lignite coal of Germany, of 
which the gas has been examined. This fact is of 
geological interest, as it proves that almost indefinitely 
protracted oxidating action of the air must be taken 
into account in the formation of coal; air finding a 
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gradual access through the thickest beds of super- 
imposed strata, whether these strata be in a dry state 
or humid. In regard to measures for preventing the 
explosion of the gas in coal mines, and of mitigating 
the effects of such accidents, Mr. Graham confined 
himself to two suggestions. The first has reference 
to the length of time which the fire-damp, from its 
lightness, continues near the roof, without mixing uni- 
formly with the air circulating through the workings, 
He found that a glass jar, of six inches in length and 
one inch in diameter, filled with fire-damp, and left 
open with its mouth downwards, continued to retain 
an explosive mixture for twenty minutes, Now it 
is very desirable that the fire-damp should be mixed 
as soon as possible with the whole circulating stream 
of air, as beyond a certain degree of dilution it ceases 
to be explosive. Mr. Buddle has stated, “ that im- 
mediately to the leeward of a blower, though for a 
considerable way the current may be highly explo- 
sive, it often happens that after it has travelled a 
greater distance in the air-course, it becomes per- 
fectly blended and mixed with the air, so that we 
can go into it with candles; hence, before we had 
the use of the Davy lamp, we intentionally made 
‘long runs,’ for the purpose of mixing the air.” It 
was recommended that means be taken to promote 
an early intermixture of the fire-damp and air; 
the smallest force is sufficient for this purpose: as a 
downward velocity of a few inches in the second will 
bring the light gas from the roof to the floor. The 
circulating stream might be agitated most easily by 
a light portable wheel, with vanes, turned by a boy, 
and so placed as to impel the air in the direction of 
the ventilation, and not to impede the draft. The 
gas at the roof undoubtedly often acts as an explo- 
sive train, conveying the combustion to a great dis- 
tance through the mine, while its continuity would 
be broken by such mixing, and an explosion, when 
it occurred, be confined within narrower limits. Se- 
condly, no effective means exist for succouring the 
miners after the occurrence of an explosion, although 
a large proportion of the deaths is not occasioned 
by fire, or injuries from the force of the explosion, 
but from suffocation by the after-damp, or carbonic 
acid gas, which afterwards diffuses itself through all 
parts of the mine. It was suggested that a cast-iron 
pipe, from eight to twelve inches in diameter, be 
permanently fixed in every shaft, with blowing appa- 
ratus, above, by which air could be thrown down, 
and the shaft itself immediately ventilated after the 
occurrence of an explosion. It is also desirable 
that, by means of fixed or flexible tubes this auxil- 
iary circulation should be further extended, and 
carried as far as practicable into the workings, 





Entomotoaica Society.—September.—The Rev, 
F. W. Hope, F.R.S., President, in the chair.s Mr. 
Hope exhibited a new and remarkable species of 
Goliath beetle, which he had recently received from 
Cape Palmas, and other new species of exotic in- 
sects. Mr. 8. Stevens described a new mode of ex- 
tending the wings cf Lepidopterous insects for the 
cabinet, by means of inclined slabs of cork, having a 
groove down the centre, in which the body lies whilst 
the insects are drying. Mr. Douglas exhibited an 
extensive series of British Lepidoptera, including 
eight species now first noticed as natives of this 
country, and of which one only had been previously 
described by continental writers. — Memoirs were 
read by Mr. W. W. Saunders, containing descriptions 
of new species of Australian Chrysomelide, and by 
Mr. Golding, on obtaining queen bees from the eggs 
of the workers. 

Oct.—The President in the chair, by whom a 
number of minute species of Scolopendride was 
exhibited, which he had taken from the tubers of 
diseased potatoes in the neighbourhood of Southend. 
Mr. Saunders exhibited some illustrations of the 
natural history of the Australian species of Thyn- 
nide and Zenzeride, and also a magnificent new 
species of Morpho, a genus of butterfly from South 
America, the refulgent blue of which surpasses that 
of every known species of this beautiful group: Mr. 
Evans exhibited some moths, taken at great distances 
from land in the Atlantic, one as far as 250 miles 
from the coast of Portugal ; and Mr. Smith exhibited 
a remarkable hermaphrodite bee, of the genus 
Nomada. A continuation of Mr. Saunders’s paper 


also a note by Mr. John Hogg, on the habits of 
Crabro cephalotes. 





Decorative Art Socrety.—Oct. 29.—-Mr. Crabb, 
V.P. in the chair. 

Mr. Bailes read ‘a ‘paper ‘On Marquetrie.’ Mr. 
Bailes stated that he had been induced to devote at- 
tention to the manufacture of Marquetrie from the 
success of some experiments he had made as an 
amateur, and that his processes were essentialy dif- 
ferent from those generally adopted. He then re- 
ferred to various descriptions of inlaying with wood 
of different colours, and the intermixture of ivory, 
pearl, tortoiseshell, precious stones, or metals pro- 
ducing ornamental combinations upon furniture, &c., 
as known by the name of Boule, Marquetiie, Mosaics, 
Parquetrie, Florentine or Tonbridge manufacture. 
He assumed that Marquetrie applied to the produc- 
tion of an imitative object by inlaying with wood in 
natural or dyed colours; and the ordinary mode of 
doing this is to attach in a slight manner to each 
other, veneers of various colours, as may be required 
by the design ; an outline upon paper is pasted on 
them, and the whole cut through with fine saws: the 
veneers are afterwards separated, and the parts inter- 
changed so as to produce varied arrangements of 
greater or less perfection—no two being alike; they 
are then glued down on a larger piece of wood, 
worked to an even surface, the pattern is enriched 
by engraving, scorched with hot sand in parts that 
require shadow, and finally polished. The me- 
thod by using woods of different growth causes in 
time, through their unequal contraction, &c., an im- 
perfect surface and defective joinings, as are evident 
in nearly all old Marquetrie. Mr. Bailes then ex- 
plained his own method of using a white veneer, 
which, after cutting through the outline of the de- 
vice, he separates, and dying each part to the 
required colours, restores them to the places they 
originally held in the veneer, and finishes the whole 
in the usual manner. He also discovered (accident- 
ally) a mode of discharging the colours in any part, 
so as to heighten the effects of light and shade, and 
he expects to acquire a skill in this which will enable 
him to produce pictorial effects never before equalled 
in wood. His process, besides possessing advantages 
in an even surface, and having more colours, is less 
costly than the usual method. Specimens were ex- 
hibited. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

Mon. Geographical Society, half-past 8, p.m. 
TvEs. Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 
Web. Microscopical Society, 8. 

-- Literary Fund, 3. 
TuwR. Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

— Royal Academy (Anatomy.) 
Fri, Astronomical Society, 8. 














PINE ARTS 





Nomenclature of Colours, Hues, Tints, and Shades, 
applicable to the Arts and Natural Sciences; to 
Manufactures and other purposes of general Utility. 
By D. R. Hay, Edinburgh. Blackwood & Sons, 

Chromatics; or, the Analogy, Harmony, and Philosophy 
of Colours. By George Field. A new Edition, 
augmented. London, Bogue. 

Tnese works indicate progress in a right direc- 

tion. Cultivation of taste for beautiful forms, and 

beautiful combinations of colour, have hitherto form- 
ed a very small portion of the occupations of the 

English people, and filled a space correspondingly 

narrow in the literature of our country. Distinguished 

above all other nations for our successful cultivation 
of the Useful Arts, we are behind most of our con- 
tinental neighbours in the knowledge and encourage- 
ment of all that relates to the Fine Arts; and even 
such of the products of useful industry as in other 
countries display refinement and intelligence in 
ornamental design and decoration, are too often, in 
our own, destitute even of the graces of simplicity, 
not to mention the charms of beauty. Happily, we 
have begun at least to feel some of our deficiencies; 
to acknowledge them to each other, and to seek out 
the remedy. The works before us are evidence of 
this progress: may we hope that they are also the 
heralds of better times, and guarantees of some new 
era of renaissance in Art. 

The works of Mr. Hay and Mr. Field begin, 
happily, at the right point;—they begin at the begin- 





on the Chrysomelide of New Holland was read, and 


ing; they proceed to discriminate, analyze, and define 








the subjects of which they treat. The i 
analysis of colour ; bend reduce it to ey the 
number of elements; they ascertain a few first 
principles, and by this means attempt to lay, j 
elementary simple knowledge, the foundation 
future progress, first, to good taste in observing and 
selecting, and we may hope, finally, in combinati 
invention, and creation. ed 

We have formerly stated the high opini 
entertain of Mr. Hay’s previous jo a for the 
improvement of Decorative Art in this country, We 
have already awarded him the merit of invention and 
creation of the new and beautiful in form, Ip his 
former treatises he furnished a theory of definite 
proportions for the creation of the beautiful in form 
In the present work he proposes to supply a scale 
of definite proportions for chromatic beauty—for 
this purpose he sets out very properly with a precise 
nomenclature of colour. 

Mr. Field’s work has a similar object. The dif. 
ference between them lies chiefly in this :—that Mr 
Field’s is an analytical, Mr. Hay’s a synthetic 
treatise. Mr. Field obtains his elements of the beauti. 
ful by a prismatic analysis, refracting black on white, 
and white on black, by a conical prism, which gives 
in harmonious bands the three primitive colours, 
Mr. Hay, on the contrary, assumes the three primary 
colours as existing in certain physical substances, 
which he regards as elements ; and, forming on these 
a scale of colour, gives definite proportions for the 
formation of chromatic combination. Both systems 
lead to the same results. In Mr. Hay’s treatise 
the subject is carried further into practical applica. 
tion than in Mr. Field’s, which is more speculative 
but not less ingenious. 4 

To “please the eye” by combinations of colour, 
is a problem of much greater simplicity, and much 
humbler (if we may be permitted to say so in Eng- 
land, renowned in Art as a school of colour,) than 
the problem of creating the beautiful in proportion 
and form. The elements are few, their definition 
easy, and the canons simple. 

How to please the eye in combinations of colour, 
is a question which may be resolved by direct experi- 
ment. Itmay be treated in several ways—asa ques 
tion of Physical Optics, as a question of Physiology, 
and as a question of Technical Art. The works 
before us appear to treat it alternately in all of these 
aspects, ; 

“To please the eye”—such is the object of Deco- 
rative Art. Yet how seldom in the combinations of 
colour most frequently produced around us,—in our 
houses, our furniture, our dresses, do we find the simple 
conditions of pleasing the eye fulfilled! How noto- 
riously do other nations excel us in combinations of 
colour: yet are we equally masters of chromatic 
science! But then our ancestors, who knew s0 little 
of optical science—of the science, so-called, of colour, 
how marvellously they have excelled us in grouping 
together masses and intensities of colour with success! 
How marvellously !—so that we imitators have alto. 
gether failed. How gorgeous, yet subdued and chas- 
tened, are, for example, the relics of colouring 
which they have left us in the windows of the best 
era in our churches! Perhaps it will be said, 
their colouring materials were better than ours; 
they had no “duty on glass,” and could make expe 
riments in coloured glass which we cannot. Perhaps 
so; yet they wanted our aids of chemistry. In some 
points we may, for the sake of argument, admit that 
they had some colours—the deep rich crimson, for 
example—which we want. But, granting that, itis 
not so much the brilliance of individual colour that 
delights us or pleases our eye. It is the exquisite 
harmony ; the pleasing, softened, blended variety; the 
cool sobriety, alternating with the radiant glow 0 
colour; the relief of one part by another; the support 
which each part gives to each and receives from all; 
the unity of effect, with variety of tone, intensity, 
distribution,—it is this indescribable, puzzling com 
bination of qualities apparently opposite, yet each 
embracing the other, and all conspiring to one 1mpres 
sive effect—oppressive, almost !—which rivets the 
attention, fills the mind, gratifies, or at least excites, 
the intellect ; and, while it cheers the eye, places 
spectator in the same state of feeling which is pro 
duced by the sounds of a soft harmonious choir. It 
is to be feared that, with all our science and learning, 
we still utterly fail in this craft of the eye. We can 
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ay and explain more, but we cannot do what they 
one. 

Sen ae vepent that we do not think there is 
n the quality of the individual single colours, 
which they knew and we have lost. We will grant, 
however, as much as any one can reasonably desire 

this head ; and, having done so, we return to the 
oe hat it was in combination chiefly our fore- 


mach i 


son ti a 
ushers excelled. ‘The brillianey of their combina- 
tions of individual parts—the harmony of their ar- 


the whole,—these are points on which 
rs compat ; but we dwell on it an without hope 
bee our own future. Much has been done so well 
within the last ten years, that we do not despair of 
et seeing windows of our own invention vielng 
with those of our forefathers. aor 

The canon of beauty of colour, happily, it is not 
hard to find, nor far to fetch. There is but one 
obstacle—people either do not know it, do not believe 
init, or will not take the trouble of applying it. 

The canon of beauty may be taken—first, from 
Nature ; secondly, from Science ; thirdly, from the 
works of our forefathers. Let us seek it in all. 
And the last shall be first. What was the secret 
known to our forefathers for the exquisite chro- 
matic charm of their coloured windows ? How 
could we restore them ?—replace them ?—re-invent 
them ? 

let us examine one example—let us_ take 
the finest of the ancient windows of the Cathedral 
of York. What a glorious harmony of colours there 
rejoices the heart! Whatan exquisite melody leads 
the eye up and down the long lancet panes, or leap- 
ing across mullion after mullion, taking it a dance 
along the glowing glass, now straight, now diagonal, 
now curvetting in spirals round some sparkling cen- 
tre, then up till you lose yourself in the twinkling 
little star-like lozenges above ; then again, wending 
over the whole to find some point more beautiful 
than the other, and then leaving you utterly puzzled 
and perplexed because you can give the preference 
tonone; each in its place so perfect, that while it 
continues to fill your eyes, it is then the prettiest, and 
only then, till your glance passes off to its next and 
still sweeter neighbour! What is this magic that 
binds you to this pillar, and leaning here and gazing 
there, makes you feel happy, and only not happy 
because you know youcannotstay gazing for ever, and 
yet feeling that if you did, you would never have 
enough ? What, we ask, is this which is produced by 
a few bits of painted glass stuck together in strips of 
lead to keep the wind out? Verily it is a magic— 
anenchantment. Now, it is plainly not the bright- 
ness of the bits of glass, that works all this on your 
mind—take the most brilliant lozenge in your hand, 
and unhappily the late fires enable you too easily 
to handle some of these relics, and you see that it is 
but a bit of glass, neither more brilliant nor intense 
than many you have seen before. 

In Nature, also, you have seen equal beauty. 
What more exquisite beauty have our eyes ever en- 
joyed, than a rich summer landscape lighted up by 
arainbow? Who ever turned aside from looking at 
that brilliant galaxy of colour while it retained its 
perfection of colour and form? Yet how simple is 
its form—how intelligible are the arrangements of its 
colours. Yet how different—opposite almost—the 
cathedral window, grave and solemn, sombre even, 
and the gay brilliance of the rainbow in a summer's 
shower. Yet it is but one law and one light. The 
rays of the same sun, refracted by drops of water, 
or bits of glass, 

This there is, however, that is common to both— 
there is not too much of any one colour—there 
8 not too little of any colour—there is no colour 
Wanting. As we look we feel it impossible to 
Wish more or less, or to have it otherwise: let us 
see then how much there is of each, and how many ? 

In the rainbow, Science has taught us how many 
colours there are, how proportioned, and how to be 
tested. All the colours of the rainbow are just seven, 
or five, or three, as you choose to have it. Three, 
pethaps, we should say—at least so Sir David 

rewster has taught us by his analysis. Three, 
also, we should say, for every water-colourist knows 
how far his blue, and his yellow, and his red will 
tarry him. But, be that as it may, this at least 
quite certain, that there they are, (in the rainbow) 
% such proportions as produce white light. 








Abundantly easy then seems it, to produce har- 
mony of colour, if this be all. A doctor's recipe will 
do it—thus 

Ik Rubri i. 

Flavi ii. 

Cerulei iii, 

When taken to be well shaken. 

This is nearly Mr. Hay’s receipt for harmony. 
But softly, we go a little too fast even for Mr. Hay. 

We have now this little question to ask: What is 
red ? What is blue? What is yellow ?—a question 
difficult to be answered—at least to our purpose. 
Sir David Brewster has shown, that every colour 
of the rainbow isa mixture. Red contains much 
blue and yellow, yellow much blue and red, blue 
much red and yellow. In fact, each is lighted up, as 
it were, by that portion of the other two which it 
contains ; the white light, or brilliancy, of each de- 
pending on what it has of the other two. 

The great difficulty lies in defining or getting a 
perfect blue, perfect red, or perfect yellow—and, 
further, in getting such a red, and such a blue, and 
such a yellow as shall harmonize with each other. 
From the manner in which these words are used in 
the recipe given above, it would seem as easy to find 
a blue, red, and yellow as to write the words, Never- 
theless, the fact is simply this, that if you pick up a 
red, a biue, and a yellow, and place them together, 
the chances area hundred to one against the harmony, 
and the probability is, an execrable discord. The 
fact, too, is the same—an execrable discord is the 
ordinary result of their juxta-position. 

What then ?_how shall we reconcile them ? Why 
thus, says Mr. Hay—stick in between them a green, 
an orange, and a purple, and you have it—you will 
thus reconcile them to each other ;—I do, and have 
a worse discord than before. What is now to be done? 
The truth is, “rule of thumb,” that will do many 
things, and do them well, will not do all, and not 
this—will not make an artist; but the knowledge 
of great principles may, nevertheless, help Genius to 
tools, and train talent to achieve even truth and 
beauty. The principle of chromatic combination is 
this: your colours shall be such in number (if you 
please it, red, yellow, and blue), in quantity and in 
intensity, depths and shades, as to produce, when 
combined, white light—that is, the quantity, intensity, 
shades of colour,as well as number must be in this true 
proportion—to produce a harmonious whole. Such 
is our theory of the beauty of the old stained glass ; 
—a result of scientific combination: we need hardly 
add, that such must be the theory of chromatic com- 
position in all Art. The test is more easy or diffi- 
cult of application, as the nature of the art varies, 
In all, the eye should have an education. It is the 
object of the works of Mr. Hay and Mr. Field to 
give that education. As educational works in the 
Arts of Colour we heartily recommend them. Mr. 
Hay’s work has also a special object, which comes 
home to our hearths, and therefore we dwell on it 
more fully. 

Without investigating the origin or laws of co- 
louring, to which he has devoted a former work, Mr. 
Hay assumes that there are three primary colours, 
yellow, red, and blue, which, with white and black, 
compose all the varieties of colour by their various 
combinations. He derives their relations to each 
other and to light and darkness, from a similar 
view to that of Goethe, in his theory of colours, 
which we formerly noticed, on the occasion of Mr. 
Eastlake’s translation of it, inthe Atheneum [ No. 683]. 
He takes certain material pigments as the represen- 
tatives of these elements. For red, carmine ; for 
yellow, chromate of lead; for blue, lapis lazuli. 
These he mixes, in certain definite quantities, with 
white, with black, with each other; to each mixture 
he gives a definite name, to each hue so obtained he 
assigns its harmonious complementary colours. He 
has thus constructed a vocabulary for the artist—an 
alphabet for the artisan. He has gone further—he 
constructs words of three syllables. From this time 
it will be possible to write a letter in Edinburgh about 
a coloured composition, which shall be read off in 
London, Paris, Petersburgh, or Pekin, which shall 
so express its nature that it can be re-produced in 
perfect identity. This Mr. Hay has done—or at 
least so nearly as to deserve our thanks on behalf of 
Decorative Art and artists of all grades, even to the 
decorative artisan ; not oue of whom, be he house- 
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painter, china pattern drawer, or calico printer 
should be without this simple little manual of “ words 
for colour.” 





ARCHITECTURAL VICISSITUDES AND MUTATIONS, 


Wuite the achievement of fame by architects 
depends almost as much upon favourable accidents 
and contingencies as upon actual talent, their tenure 
of it is exceedingly precarious. The productions of 
the painter have little to fear but from the slow 
though sure effects of time: not so those of the 
architect, for they are exposed not only to the na- 
tural decay of old age, but to sudden death,—and 
that either by accident or wilfully perpetrated. We 
might moralize at some length on this topic; and 
certainly we might draw up a list of some extent were 
we to enumerate only comparatively a few of the 
magnificent architectural projects, which, though fully 
planned and designed, have never been begun,—of 
those which, though begun, have hardly proceeded 
beyond their commencement,—of edifices that have 
been consumed by fire, or else have been doomed to 
destruction, and have disappeared by being taken 
down ;—of others, again, which, though they nomi- 
nally remain, have quite lost their original identity 
by being so completely transformed that their authors 
would be fairly unable to recognize them. The 
Moscow Kremlin of the Russian architect, Bazhenov, 
belongs to the first category: it was to have been an 
enormous pile,—the mere model alone costing up- 
wards of 36,000 rubles,—but even the imperial and 
pomp-loving Catherine seems to have considered the 
project too inordinate, for though the first stone was 
laid in 1773, the scheme was suffered to drop almost 
immediately. Jones’s Whitehall is another of the 
gorgeous piles that were to have been ; but we have 
got only an insignificant fragment of it—insignificant 
we mean, as to size, in comparison with the entire 
plan, for it certainly is not insignificant for its fame. 
His Whitehall exists for us only upon paper—in the 
published designs of it ; which is also the case with 
many structures that have been completed, and have 
existed, but have since disappeared, without leaving 
a single trace behind, except such of them as have 
been more or less fully recorded by means of pub- 
lished plans and drawings ; and such being the case, 
it is somewhat strange that those who have executed 
structures worthy of study as productions of archi- 
tecture, do not more frequently adopt the precaution 
of publishing their own authentic designs,—a prac- 
tice that seems now to be nearly discontinued, at 
least, in this country, for, with the exception of Sir 
Jeffry Wyatville’s drawings of Windsor Castle—and 
they are confined entirely to the exterior—_we have 
had scarcely anything of the sort, of late years. 

Where are now Cannons, so ungenerously satirized 
by Pope ?—Eastbury, the seat of Bubb Doddington, 
and the princely mansions of Wanstead and Work- 
sop Manor? All have disappeared. The front of 
General Wade's house, in Cork-street, a work of 
Burlington's, has also been destroyed ; and Carlton 
House, with its magnificent portico—the finest work 
of its kind and,time in the metropolis—has perished, 
without any adequate and satisfactory representation 
of it being preserved. Independently of the havoc 
committed in the way of actual destruction, altera- 
tions have so completely metamorphosed many struc- 
tures that the original architects would be unable to 
recognize in them their own work or their own ideas, 
Little mischief, however, has been committed in this 
way, for if alteration has not been uniformly attended 
by decided improvement, there has, in most cases, 
not been much to be injured by it. We may, in- 
deed, be permitted to exclaim, at the exercise of 
a res | right, when, forgetful of the public right 
established by its celebrity, the owner of such a piece 
of architecture as the Burlingtonian Casino, at 
Chiswick, scruples not to call in his James Wyatt to 
tack additions to the front, thereby converting the 
original character into something quite different as 
regards the gencral idea and composition. Even the 
Custom House, poor as it was at first, was a degree 
or two better than at present, before the centre por- 
tion was re-built, since it then possessed some sort 
of character, the nine large arched windows plainly 
expressing that there was the ‘Long Room;’ whereas 
now there is neither character nor any other archi- 
tectural merit whatever. ; 

The arithmetical operations of alteration are gene- 
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rally those of addition ; yet sometimes of subtraction, 
of which last, the Mansion House is an instance, it 
having been decapitated a year or two ago, or rather 
cured of its deformity by what was generally ridiculed 
as a very ugly hump on its back—a monstrous 
lordosis, intended, perhaps, as an allusion to the 
civic My Lord, who is the annual tenant of the build- 
ing,—being takendown, While the Mansion House 
has been decapitated, Bethlehem has, on the con- 
trary, been crowned by a dome on a lofty thalobate 
or tambour, which, when first begun, the newspapers, 
with their usual accuracy, spoke of, as intended to 
be little less than that of St. Paul's, whereas it turns 
out to be scarcely at all larger, except, perhaps, as 
to height, than that of the National Gallery. It un- 
doubtedly gives more importance to the building as 
a mass, and by producing variety of outline relieves 
the monotonousness of an extended line of front 
which, the aspect being north, can seldom be seen 
except in shadow. But the dome shows itself too 
plainly to be a mere addition and after-thought en- 
grafted upon the building, if only on account of the 
difference and inferiority of its material, it being ap- 
parently only of stucco or compo, while the portico 
is of Portland stone; nor is such unpleasing differ- 
ence the only one, there being quite as much dis- 
parity as to style, for though the portico is an ex- 
ample of the plainest and most severe Grecian-Ionic, 
the order of the tambour of the dome (which is octa- 
gonal, and has two pilasters on each of its sides), is 
an Italian Doric, and there are, moreover, small up- 
right oval lucarne windows over the cornice, which 
partake not a little of the rococo style. More atten- 
tion, therefore, seems to have been paid to archi- 
tectural chronology than to architectural syntax, 
Grecian being succeeded by Italian, and Italian by 
after-Italian. 

Another building, which, if we mistake not, was 
by the same architect as Bethlehem Hospital, viz., 
the College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields,—a 
monster of absurdity in its original shape, though 
praised on account of its ‘ fine portico,’ alias six stone 
columns stuck up most preposterously before a front 
as ugly as it was ordinary,—was reformed and trans- 
formed about ten years ago by Mr. Barry, who has 
now undertaken to reform Soane’s Board of Trade 
at Whitehall. The front is already completely dis- 
mantled, and stripped of all its columns and stone- 
work ; which is almost enough to bring Sir John 
from his ‘domus a@terna’ to protest against the 
audacious sacrilege, although Mr. Barry is now 
treating his work only as he himself did that of his 
brother-knight Sir Robert Taylor at the Bank of 
England. Still Mr. Barry might be content with 
devouring as much of poorold Soane as he had already 
got, his Law Courts (on which he prided himself so 
much),and his Scala Regia, and Royal Gallery at 
the House of Lords, all of which, after escaping the 
conflagration and the fate of perishing, like Semele, 
in a glorious blaze, will soon be destroyed more 
ignominiously by the rude and ruthless hands of 
workmen. Truly Mr. Barry seems bent upon exter- 
minating Soanean architecture altogether, at least as 
much of it as he possibly can ; nor, we dare say, 
would he at all scruple to demolish the ‘ domus 
eterna’ itself. Fortunately, Sir John has taken 
especial care that his own house shall be preserved 
intact and in statu quo, as long as it will hold to- 
gether; and yet we might say unfortunately also, 
because as far as his taste and professional credit 
are concerned, it would be rather an act of mercy 
than any outrage, were the exterior of the ‘ Soanean 
Museum’ made to look less fantastically cockney 
and trumpery than it does at present. Possibly 
change and innovation may come after all, not- 
withstanding that the building seems shielded from 
any such disaster by the panoply of an Act of Par- 
liament, for fire has very little respect for Parlia- 
ment or its Acts, as was fully proved by the lucky 
catastrophe of 1834,—and in calling it a lucky one 
we defy either Mr. Barry or the aspirants to fresco- 
painting to contradict us. If, therefore, the Fire- 
king bearded Parliament in its own stronghold, it is 
not likely that he would stand on ceremony with the 
Soanean Museum ; nevertheless there is hope for it, 
the very face of it being likely to scare him away.— 
Ere very long we shall, perhaps, be able to say what 
Mr. Barry intends to make of the Board of Trade. 


—_—— 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Drury Lane.—The new burlesque spectacle, ‘The 
Princess changed into a Deer,’ an adaptation froma 
French extravaganza, which was represented on Mon- 
day, disappeared on Tuesday.—It is sufficient merely 
to state the fact ; without attempting to account for 
the causes of so entire a failure. 





Haymarket.—Miss Faucit’s career continues to 
be satisfactory. Next to her Pauline, the character 
of Julia, in *The Hunchback,’ is that in which she 
shows most force and character. The latter is, how- 
ever, unequal—it has its flats as well as its elevations 
—it is best in the second and fifth acts, and least 
effective in the third. This partly arises from the 
construction of the play, and partly from a contrast 
existing between the poet and the performer. There 
is little to be done with Mr. Knowles’s characters, 
but to take them as they stand, and throw into them 
the feeling and passion of the moment ; the dramatist 
has anticipated all the rest. He has, by the mere 
dialogue, bound the scene within such necessities 
that, without the ordinary stage-directions, the position 
and attitude of the performer are unalterably pre- 
scribed. The author has, for the most part, left his 
meaning without the possibility of doubt. Small, 
nay, more properly speaking, no opportunity, there- 
fore, is afforded for choice in the delineation ; and 
the actress, whatever her talent, must be content 
with the exclusive expression of the poet’s meaning ; 
she has, in fact, no rightful space accorded for 
substituting her own. Miss Faucit, accordingly, has 
no apology for connecting and altering the part of 
Julia to suit her own conceptions, as she does that of 
Pauline. Nevertheless, her natural instinct is to do 
this; to make something more, or different—and, 
by additional and often admirable bye-play, to 
increase the suspense of the scene or the effect of the 
situation. This cannot, however, be accomplished, 
without frequently checking the current of feeling, 
and substituting some form of art for the inspiration 
of nature. Hence the mind of the audience is fre- 
quently baftled, even in its most congenial moods— 
sympathy is diverted—listlessness induced and weari- 
ness established. There results accordingly a cer- 
tain amount of tediousness, which much interfered 
with the sympathy of the house. Let us not be, 
however, understood as here implying any grave 
amount of censure. Far from it. We, on the con- 
trary, are much disposed to respect the motive by 
which the actress is animated. Her aim is apparent 
—her object is to attain that Repose in acting which 
is the last grace of the accomplished artist; and she 
attains it in an eminent degree. But we would 
impress upon her attention the truth, that repose 
and the system of making long pauses in delivery, 
are not, as they are sometimes mistaken to be, iden- 
tical. Repose is attainable without resort to the 
artificial; and it is where she is most natural that 
the actress is most fascinating. On Thursday Miss 
Faucit performed the part of Rosalind in the play of 
‘As You Like It ;’ and charmed us by the simplicity, 
the delicacy, the purity of the delineation. The 
character, like the play itself, is ideal, and there- 
fore requires a spiritualization in the performance, 
without which it is apt to become gross and sensual. 
It is not because she assumes masculine habiliments 
and instructs her lover how to woo her, that Rosalind 
is to be taken asa hoyden. In the real world this 
would undoubtedly be the case, but not in the forest 
of Arden, where, as Hazlitt justly says, “nursed in 
solitude, under the shade of melancholy boughs, the 
imagination grows soft and delicate, and the wit runs 
riot in idleness, like a spoiled child, that is never sent 
to school.” This softness and delicacy we never 
saw more beautifully represented than in Miss | 
Faucit’s performance of Rosalind—the caprice and 
fancy of the part never more ethereally embodied. 
It was almost too fine, to subtle, too airy-thin, for 
even a small theatre. It was the poetic impersona- 
tion of a vision rather than the bodily actualization 
of it on the stage. All this is delightful to the refined 
spectator; but, nevertheless, we fear, it fell short of | 
its effect with the general audience. We should be 
happy to learn, (ifin any way it could be certified to 
us,) more for the sake of the audience than for that | 
of the actress, that the case were otherwise. Miss | 
Faucit’s voice has now become so soft and sweet—so | 
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is required to gather the syllables of her Speech, We 
more frequently understand what she is saying by th 
expressive movement of her lips than by the sounds 
that reach the ear. This defect is, however, in tah 
so charming—has such a spell about it—that nd 
scarcely wish it mended. We feel instinctively ia 
we should lose by its removal, and would “rath 
suffer the want we feel than, by supplying it, imperil 
the tenderness—the elegance—with which mon 
strength or vigour might be inconsistent. We ane 
not forget to state that Mr. Anderson performed 
Jaques. The state of his voice made the strain in 
which he discoursed heavily lugubrious, 

SaDLeR’s Wetts.—It is gratifying to the critic 
when, at last, he finds that his admonitions have been 
effective. We have contended for the purity of 
Shakspeare’s text, and have welcomed every ap- 
proach to it on the stage. We, therefore, commended 
Mr. Macready’s revived version of ‘King Lear but 
nevertheless, regretted the dislocation of some of the 
scenes and the injurious falling of the curtain at the 
end of the first act on Lear's curse. We have lived 
to see all this, at length, effectually reformed, ¢ King 
Lear,’ as now produced at this suburban theatre 
follows the text and order of Shakspeare’s scenes, 
with some few inevitable omissions, but with = 
alterations. The scene, hitherto omitted, between the 
King and the Fool, which closes the first act, excels 
in pathos—painful, it is true, but faithful to the best 
feelings, and melting the heart into tenderness. It was 
capitally acted ; and fully justified both the genius 
and judgment of the poet. The tragedy is placed 
upon the stage, too, in that ideal and simple style 
of scenic appointment which hefits an altogether 
fabulous period. It accordingly has all the air and 
the severity of a classical drama. Only in one 
respect has too much been done. The storm into 
which poor Lear is turned out by his not only un. 
grateful but unfeeling daughters, is too naturally ren- 
dered—it is not imitation, but realization. The 
wind whistles in the ears and blows in the faces of 
the audience, and the thunder rolls over the roof of 
the theatre; distracting attention from the business 
of the stage, and directing it to the unusual pheno- 
mena which, from adjuncts, are thus elevated to 
principals in the action. Mr. Phelps’s performance 
of Lear may be easily excelled in royal dignity and 
in physical vigour; but, as a pathetic piece of acting, 
is unrivalled. Mr. Phelps never forgets the father— 
never seeks to surprise, but contents himself with 
exciting pity for the wrongs that the outraged parent 
suffers, and the natural relations that are insulted in 
his person. It is much to the actor's credit that he 
sacrificed his professional ambition to the proprieties 
of the scene. Having restored the curse to its original 
place in the drama, Mr. Phelps was judiciously care- 
ful not to give it undue effect by being too vehement. 
He chastened and toned it down to the proper em- 
phasis required by its rightful position. Was it on 
that account less effective with the audience? Not 
a whit. The tragedy is, of course, in its restored state, 
long; but there is a felt progression in it which 
interests the spectator and approves itself to the 
judicious. We announce this restoration with 
pleasure—for, to speak the truth, it is the only one 
which has been made in perfect good faith, and with 
a full reliance on the poet. 


Musicat anp Dramatic Gossir.—It would seem 
as if some evil genius made system or sclf-consis- 
tency impossible to the directors of the Philhar- 
monic Society. Their treasury, it is pretty well 
understood, testified to the satisfaction given by Mr. 
Moscheles as conductor of their last five concerts. 
Yet we were informed, at the close of the season, 
that Mr. W. S. Bennett was to take his place in 
1846. Now, that hope seems “ dispersed in empty 
air,” and a contemporary acquaints us that Signor 
Costa is to wield the baton during the coming spring. 
We are weary of pointing out the worse than pue- 
rility of such vacillation. 

Mr. Wallace's opera is promised at Drury Lane, 
for Thursday next.—A one-act trifle, ‘ Le Mari aul 
Bal,’ with music by that pleasing romance writer, 
M. Amadée de Beauplan, has been produced at the 
Opéra Comique, Paris. . 

M. Wagner’s opera of the ‘ Tannenhiuser,’ mel- 
tioned last week, was given, it seems, at Dresden, 


low and tender in its tones—that constant attention | on the 21st ultimo, with the most brilliant success 
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f the Red Eagle on Herr Schneider, the composer 
of the Oratorio of * The Universal Judgment,’ and 
other sacred music. 


MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Oct. 27.—M. Persigny, 
whose communication some months ago, relative to 
the object intended by the construction of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, excited much notice by its novelty, 
has sent another communication on the subject. In 
his first paper, M. Persigny expressed an opinion that 
the pyramids were erected for the defence of the 
valley of the Nile against the eruptions of the sand 
of the desert. A simple wall, says the author, would 
have been only a temporary obstacle, which the winds 
yould soon have surmounted; but the pyramids are 
of a form and arrangement which oppose to the 
current of air a resistance equal to the rate at which 
it displaces the sand, consequently the siliceous parti- 
cles, having no support, fall at a considerable distance 
from the wonderful buildings established by the 
Egyptians. M. Persigny now presented the result of 
several experiments made by him, ona small scale, in 
support of the theory which he had advanced. A 
small ventilator represents the winds of the desert, 
and on a plank covered with sand are little pyramids 
in paste board. With this small apparatus, M. Per- 
signy describes all the effects which he supposes to 
result from the gigantic monuments of Egypt.—A 
letter was received from Mr. d’Abbadie, giving the 
result of some thermometrical observations on the 
cimateof Ethiopia and the drought occasioned by the 
simoom. It appears, from them, that in these regions 
there is a constant evaporation from the effect of the 
wind—A letter was received from M. Demidoff, 
giving an account of some observations by the ther- 
mometer in a very different climate—viz., that of 
Nijué-Taguilsk,in Northern Russia, during the whole 
of the last year. Our readers will judge of this 
climate by the following table: —January, 50 degrees 
of Réaumur below zero; February, 36.75; March, 23 ; 
April, 19; May, 7.75; June, 1.50; July, 3 above 
zero; August, 1.50 below zero; September, 10; 
Qetober, 12.50; November, 28.75; December 31. 
Thus it will be seen that there was frost in every 
month of the year except July.—M. Martinez de Rio 
presented a natural tissue which is known in Mexico 
by the name of maize cloth. It is fabricated by an 
insect, and is fuund in the large heaps of maize which 
are preserved there sometimes for years. The inha- 
bitants use it as a dressing for recent wounds, as the 

spider's web is used in many parts of Europe. 
Lewes Priory.—We noticed last week [ ante, 
p. 1040] the discovery of two cists, containing the re- 
mains of Gundreda, the daughter of William the 
Conqueror, and of her husband William de Warren. 
Subsequent excavations have brought to light other like 
nemonals:—The body of an ecclesiastic, not laid, 
sys the Brizhton Herald, in a coffin, “but merely 
ia grave, the sides, ends, and top of which were 
formed of Caen stone, the bottom being strewed with 
coarse sea gravel, two inches in depth. The figure 
Was in the usual form, the hands being crossed over 
the breast. The body had been buried in its clothes, 
shoes, &c., which were still, though greatly decom- 
posed, perfectly distinguishable—the Jeather of the 
shoes especially so, while the cowl, drawn over the 
luce, was also apparent.—The skeleton of a person, 
% to whom all conjecture is at fault. The skull and 
teeth of this skeleton are very perfect. The skull is 
vell formed and the femur (thigh bone, one of them 
sillin the socket of the hip), and tibia (leg bone) are 
very long and large.—[It is stated that the second 
Karl de Warren and Surrey, William, who died 
4D, 1138, was buried at the feet of the first Earl. 
May not these be his remains?]” Another interest- 
ing relic was *‘an earthenware urn, inclosed in a 
leaden vessel, the space between them being filled up 
vith clay, in order apparently to make the urn air- 
Uight, and on its being opened it was found to contain 
the lungs, stomach, and intestines of a human being. 
ese have been placed in spirits of wine for preser- 






















vation, and are now at the residence of Mr. Acton, 
at Southover. It is matter of record that the third 
Earl de Warren, the grandson of the first, went to 
the Holv Land in 1147 with the King of France: 


and being slain in a sudden attack made on the 
French army by the Turks, soon after leaving Lao- 
dicea, there is reason to believe that the heart was 
brought home and deposited in the Priory of St. Pan- 
cras. It is possible that the contents of the urn may 
be the remains of the knight thus brought back.’’ 

What next ?—The following is extracted from an 
account of the trial of aman, named Van Steenburgh, 
for murder, as reported in the New York Weekly 
Herald:—* One of the most singular, extraordinary and 
curious things about this trial is, the fact that Stanley 
Grimes, Esq., the celebrated lecturer on that sublime 
and interesting science called Phrenology, at present 
delivering a course on the subject in this village, sits 
on the right hand of counsel for prisoner, and criti- 
cally examines the faces, but more particularly the 
bumps on the craniums, of jurors, while undergoing 
examination. His advice regarding their character 
has been taken in several instances ; and if the juror 
was declared competent by the triors, the peremptory 
challenge has been used at his suggestion. This is 
certainly one of the most novel, romantic and funny 
proceedings we have yet heard of. It is the beginning 
of a new era in modern criminal jurisprudence; for if 
successful in this instance, we have no doubt a phre- 
nologist will hereafter become an indispensable ap- 
pendage in a criminal suit. An animal magnetiser 
may shortly be found useful, in putting an obnoxious 
juryman into a state of somnolency while the evidence 
is being heard.” 

Tunnelling.—Among public projects in discussion, 
we observe one for a tunnel to connect the opposite 
shores of the Clyde, beneath its bed—the spot chosen 
being a little above Govan, at or near the lands of 
Heatherby Hall. 

Screw Propellers.—Those who are watching events 
cannot but observe what a change is silently taking 
place in our navies, both royal and mercantile. It is 
all now Steam—Steam—Steam. We hear ofa line of 
merchant vessels established to run from England to 
Constantinople, each with a screw propeller. The 
Liverpool papers also announce the first of a 
series of packets from America with screw pro- 
pellers ;—and as the Massachusetts is said to be fitted 
out with several novelties we shall quote the account: 
“The passage of the screw-auxiliary vessel Massa- 
chusetts, from New York to Liverpool, from wharf 
to wharf, may be put down at 17 days 11 hours, 
She had, the whole way, head winds and calms, 
—and her run may therefore be considered excel- 
lent. She is 800 tons burden, American mea- 
surement, 155 feet on deck, 178 feet from billet-head 
to taffrail, 33 feet beam, has engines of 280 horse. 
power, and is ship-rigged with a few exceptions,—the 
most striking being that her topmasts are fixed abaft 


the mast. ‘The lower masts are also unusually tall, 
and the funnel of unusual lowness even in screw 
steamers. ler cabins are capacious, and ventilated 


in a new and effective manner; and she can accom- 
modate 40 passengers. Her screw is of a novel con- 
struction : it can be drawn out of the water at pleasure, 
by a simple process, and placed in a perpendicular 
position against the stern ; and in such circumstances 
the Massachusetts is to all intents and purposes a 
sailing vessel. The screw works most powerfully, 
and insures a speed, with sail, of twelve knots an 
hour, The sails and rigging abound in curious 
contrivances to ease the labour of reefing, shortening 
sail, &c.,—perhaps the first instance in which modern 
machinery has been carried aloft. All sail has been 
repeatedly set in 25 minutes. She has four life boats; 
every bench, every seat, stool, &c., is a life boat, 
made of iron, with air-tight compartments, and 
adapted to swim, even with the weight of aman. So 
many contrivances for safety were never yet brought 
together.— Liverpool Journal. 

Publications in Germany.—The following statistical 
retuitns, published in the French papers, but the 
authority notnamed, show the progress of publication 
in Germany during the last three centuries :—In the 
year 1589, the number of works published was 362; 
in 1617, 371 ; in 1717, 558 ; in 1789, 2115; in 1831, 
6389 ; in 1840, 9776 ; and in 1844, nearly 11,000. 


To Corresroxpexts.—E, C. M‘C.—S. S. B,—A Solitaire— 
C, A. H., Heidelberg—W, G. G.—S, L.—received. 
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T. Lg Mgssvnigx, Dublin; J. Menzies, Edinburgh; and A. RuTHERGLEN, Glasgow. 
Paris; - & W. Gauiayani, 1, Rue Vivienne. 
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_ This a is published, 
This day in with an Ilustrative Plate, price 6s. 





Thirteenth Edition, Hy 
bound in ‘cloth : or 9s, elegantly boun C morocco, 
ma RECTORY. OF VALEHEAD. 
rae By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, B.D. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


7HAMBERS'S 3 EDINBURGH JOURNAL AL, 
C nse Li aag ry Five Numbers, ‘Bightpenee 


graphic Sketches of remarkable 
or exemplary Individuals, Poetry 
and Anecdotes, besides papers of 
a miscellaneous and entertaining 
kind—treated in a cheerful, con- 
siderate, and candid spirit, and 
addressing itself to the whole in- 
tellectual nature of its readers. 


alfpenny. 
’s EDINBURGH JOUR- 
Gaya Sosa ina nape 
rial octavo size. he 
er iresented in_ its pages 
ee Moral and Familiar Essays, 
Popular Information on Science, 
Ketices of Inventions and Dis- 
wweries, Social 1 Seles Seas 
road, Tales, Bio- 
yy Amen-corner, London; and sold by all Book- 
sellers aot ‘heave enders. 
On the Ist of November, complete, 


[ue O’DONOGHUE; a Tale of Ireland Fifty 





Years Ago. By CHARLES LEVER, Esq. In one hand- 
Volume, Svo. with 26 Illustrations by PHIZ. Price 14s, 
- By the same Author, uniform with the above % : 

Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 1 vol. 8vo. with 

ustrations by Phiz. 

* Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 
gyo. with 44 Illustrations by Phiz. ; 

Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. 1 vol. 8vo. with a 
fine Portrait of the Author, and 26 Illustrations by Phiz. 

Tom Burke of ‘Ours.’ 2 vols. 8vo. with 44 
PE Mine Cc erry, jun. & Co. London: W. 8. Orr & Co. 
Sold by all Bookseller: 

ONDON REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
L SOCIETY, Established 1836, for the Purchase of Rever- 
sionary Property, Policies of Insurance, Life Interests, Annui- 
ties, 


2 vols. 





Sir Peter Lantie, Alderman, Chairman. 

Francis Warden, (Director H.E.1.C.), Vice-Chai 
Messrs. Amory, Sewell & Moores, 25, Ln a 

Solicitors. 

Parties desirous of disposing of Reversionary Property, &c. on 
liberal terms, and Py oey — in +o 

f proposal of the Secretary, Henr: omson, Esq 

orvew Bank-b Actuary, 10, Pall Mall East. 

2 a OHN KING, Actuary. 


4, New Bank-buildings; or to the 

STAN ANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established 1825. 

Edinburgh, 3, George- omag re 82, King William-street. 
London d of Dir ectors. 

Right Hon. Lord E. Bruce, ME P. oe Bnet. Esq. 

Sir James Eyre, M.D. Whitaker, Esq. 

Matthew Forster, Esq. M.P. AS F. Young, Esq. 

James Gadesden, Esq 


DIVISION 91 OF Ax vie 
This is the year in which the Mnird division of the Company's 
profits falls to be made. e necessary investigation is now in 
progress, and all persons assuring before 15th November next will 


share in the division. 
PETER ewant. Resident Secretary. 


8, King William-street. Oct. 15,1 
LAW LIFE 








ENGLISH and SCOTTISH 

4 ASSU RANCS and LOAN assoc IATION, 12, Waterloo- 

place, Landen Princes-street nburgh. ~ (Beteblished 

tn 1a y BsC KIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLIO 

s ciation em 

even. DESC CRIPTION. 0 OF “RISK CONTINGENT UPON 
LIVES | ae, deferred, and contingent annuities and 


A COMPREAE NSIVE AND LIBERAL SYSTEM OF LOAN, 
(in connexion with life assurance,) on undoubted personal 
apne od upon the security of any description of assign- 

rty or income of adequate value. 

Anion of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
effecting Assurances with Oflices peculiarly Scotch, and 
tice reread. 

An extensive Legal connexion, with a Direction and Proprietary 
eomposed of all classes 

Alarze protecting ( ‘apital, relieving the Assured from all pos- 
sible responsibility, 

e admission of every Policy-holder, assured for the whole 
bs of hen .to a fuil periodical participation in ‘Two-thirds 
of the pro 

J. BU TLER Ww ILLIAMS, Resident Actuary and Secretary. 

Lists of shareholders, prospectuses, and all necessary tables 
and forms may be had, and every information obtained, on 
application personally or by letter, addressed to the Actuary, 
orto any of the agents of the Association in the principal towns 
of either country. 

Assurances may be effected on Wednesdays and Fridays, or 
(specially) on aay other day, upon application at the Office, 12, 
Waterloo-place. 

JTNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fine, Lis, 
/ Anwcrties. Cornhill, and Baker-street, London ; Col- 
lege-greea, Dublin ; and Esplanade, Hember gh. 
Instituted a.p. 1714 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT A BONUS for the 
Seooast pees, of Two Pounds Ten Shillings per share, was this 
day declared, and that the same will be paid to the Proprietors, 
with their usual half- early dividend of Six Pounds per share 

Tannum, at the Office in Cornhill, on any day between the 

ours of liiand 3. The Property Tax has been paid. 

THE LIFE DEPARTMENT of this Society embraces all the 
import tant benefits of a poeta sae gb in the Profits ever Seven 
Years, with the perfect security of large Invested unds, accu- 
mulated during the long period of more than a Century and a 
Quarter, and possessing powers whieh were granted by an 

ial Act of Parliament in the reign of King George the 

Third. By another Table of Rates lately published, a consider- 
sble diminution will be found in the Premiams usuall charged: 

this Class profits do not attach. The Reduction of Premium 
splice also to Insurances for One and Seven Years; and all 


Life Premiums can be paid Half-yearly or Quarterly, if more 








Examples ofthe Additions to Life Policies in Great Britain 
Age a“ the Insured 4 Sum Insured £2500 With Bonus. £9105 
4000 


a oz" i109 aes Ps 
i 

FIRE INSU RANCE effected upon every description of Pro- 

rr. including Rent. Six years’ premium and duty are charged 

€n insurance for a Guarige De and Policies should be renewed 


uarter er 
HOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
are wanted in slats where none at present are 


oo - cl - oo 


a 15 days after each 
txt iy 
*ppointed, 





LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANSUITIEA. 


he premeriye are specimens of the rates of Premium 
by the AUSTRALASIAN, COLONIAL and 
GENERAL ie ASSURANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY. 
ARC ccccccccccescocceces | 20 i 30 | 40 | 50 
Annual Premium 
Oe ni” }....|£117 1/42 8 2/43 4 0/ fan 8 
Without ditto ........| £110 3|£2 0 7|£215 3) £4 1 8 
Peculiar facilities are afforded for the Assurance of the lives 
of poseens proceeding to or residing in Australasia and the East 
n 
Henmodiate and deferred Annuities avegrented by theDompeny, 


on very favourable terms, and it is a peculiar feature in its con- 
stitution, that Annuitants 4 ogg in the profits. 


Edward Berard, Esq. F. RS.” 
Sq. 














Gideon Sol phesn. Esq. 
E. Mangies, 


Robert Brooks, E 

jy ey 4. Richard” pia dg ~ 

John Henry Capper, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Maples, aca Stevens & Co. 


nkers—The Union Bank of London. 
Physician—Dr. Fraser, 62, Guildford-street, Russell-square. 





Actuary and Secretary—Edward Ryley, Esc > 
For Prospectuses, and other particulars, a ply at the Offices, 
No. 126. Bishopsgate-street, corner of Cornhill ay 
ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 


ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 18: 

This Society is supported by an ample subscribed capital, and 
by a considerable accumulated premium fund. 

Assurances are effected at a low rate of premium, without 
profits, or at an ~~ ;peemee premium, with participation in the 
profits of the O 

A Bonus in = money, at the rate of 15 per cent. on the 
premiums receive (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of about 
30 per cent.) was declared in May, 1842, on all beneficial policies 
on which three annual premiums had been paid in the December 
previous. 

A division of the Le takes place every five years, and the 
holders of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in ready 

money, or have them applied in augmentation of their policies, 
or in reduction of their future premiums. 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum,ina given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale. 

Officers in the Army and Navy on active service, persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rates. 

rospectuses and all neneseery information may be obtained 
at the Office. CHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. _ 


TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ COMPANY. Temporary Offices, during the alterations, 
No. 28, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, Londo 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol 


pool § 
Earl of Courto iL ord Viscount Pulkiond 
Earl Leven aod "Melville Lord Elphinston 
Earl of Norbur: Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 
ors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 


Senenat “De Castro, Esq. Deputy ae 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham 
pgimiton Blair Avarne, Esq. [|F. Charles spans? Esa. 
cdw. ‘sq. Resident Willen Railton, Esq 









E. Lesuex Boyd, Esq. Assist.|\John Ritchie, E 
Resident F. H. Thomson, \. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security ) 2 large paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its co pmene ny in 
1834, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 7 

In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the S — 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added a b. of 
2/, per cent. perannum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the 
Participating Class from the time they were effected. 

fhe bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist 
December, 1840, is as follows : _ 


Sum Assured. rime Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months £653 6 8 
5000 6 Years bo 0 0 
5000 4 Years 400 0 0 
5000 2 Years 200 0 0 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate santo, 


and only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for life. 

Every information will be afforded = spviicstion to the Resi- 
dont Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. a x Boyd, Esq. 
of No. 8, Regent-street, Wat wh ost we e, London 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN » # 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
a by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 78. 
Thomas Farncomh, Esq. Alderman, Gute, 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy Chairm 
Richard E. pm Esq. J. Hum 
William Banbury, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, Eeq. Jeremiah Pilcher, 
James Clift, Esq wis Pocock, Esq, 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coutson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ s-place, Old ‘Jewry. 
ene Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
w Rates of Premium 
In addition to the subscribed Copltal of. 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's maomee of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumu lating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
—~ larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 





ly Rupert Ingleb y, Esq. 
sq. 


‘The | Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk inliew of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical ccrislom of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure 





Age. | For One a For Seven Years. Whole Term. 
20 £0 ¥ £0 19 £1 11 10 
30 H 12 } 20 

40 1 5 i) 16 4 21410 
50 lil 3 191 4 011 

60 324 317 ° 6 010 





One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice 

In Assurances for mprepces of money.as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 


desirable, the varied a rehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to sand compre ly favourable to the assured. 

A of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock, 


WARD BATES, Resident Director. 








‘UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 

4 ARNOT CY COMPANY. Getablishes Jonnery. 1319, em- 
powered by Special Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Victoria, cap, 48. 
Office, No. 10, eer PLACE, BLACKFRIAKS, 

Directors. 

ohn Elliot Drinkwates Betbune, Esq., Chairman, 
John Rivett Carnac, Es William Sa ent, Esq. 
John Greathed Harris, E Frederick Silver, Esq. 
Henry H. le Esq. John Stewart, Esq. 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. George J. Sulivan, Esq. 
William P. Jervis, Esq. John Thoyts, Esq. 
Alex. H. Macdovgall, Esq 

Physicians—Thomas Thomeon, M.D., Henry Davies, M.D. 

This old established Society has recently received additional 
powers by Special Act of Parliament, and affords facilities in 
effecting Insurances to suit the views of every class of insurers. 

Premiums are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or 
upon an increasing or decreasing scale. 

‘Two-thirds of the pradts are added septennially to the policies 
of those insured for life; one-third is added to the guarantee 
fund for socoring 5 payment of the policies of all insurers. 

THE L S under this provision was declared on 
the 27th of June, 1845, being an additional bonus of 10 per cent, 
on all the premiams paid by the holders of policies of insur- 
ance for the whole term of life, with corresponding additions to 
holders of policies of endowment, 

‘hose who are insured to the amount of 500/. and upwards for 
the whole term of life, are admitted to vote at the half-yearly 
general meetings of the Proprietors. 

DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
NEW ACHROMATIC POCKET COM- 
POUND MICROSCOPE, for Physiological and Botanical 
Researches, with a Triplet Achromatic Object Glass; linear 
power, 200. Price, complete in a neat leather case, 3/. 15s.; 
post, 3/.17s.6d. Manufactured and sold by A. ABIRATLAN, 
Optician, &c. 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

Aver effective and extremely portable Instrument, peculiarly 

adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profe ssion. 


Mets sad NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 

divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 

and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 











nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable wabtooc hed 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. ¥, Aw) 
vet 


Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. 
Brushes, whic b act in the most surprising and successfal man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality. and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'S Sele Esta- 
blishment, 
1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 


by some houses. tink 
< =) —W 
THE PATENT READING EASEL.—This 
novel, elegant, and most poeta) invention has received the 
patronage of Her Majesty and of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. It enables a reader to enjoy bis book witbout havin 
the fatigue of holding it, or adopting the jalerions posture o 
leaning overa table. It is attached and detached at pleasure 
to and from the framework of any chair or sofa without injuring 
oreven marking the furniture, and supports the volume at any 
variable height and focus agreeable to the sight of the reader, 
who sits, not in the ordinary stooping position, but in an erect, 
healthy attitude, or, if an invalid, reclines on a couch with the 
book in like manner brought up to the face. Being light, com- 
pact, and portable, it is an elegant article for a present to a 
studious friend, a lady, or young person, and especially to an 
invalid; and if the high testimony of the press in its favour be 
admitted, it has become an essential piece of furniture to every 
library, school, and drawing-room. he prices are—in maha- 
gany, 305. 5 ditto or maple, with velvet desk B 
35s. ; satinwood, ebony, and ornamented, 
unjointed, 20s.; box, ls. 6d. Sold by Mr. A. V4 A, uphol- 
sterer and houne-cocorater to Her Maje: sty, 170, Regent-street; 
Messrs. W. & C. Wilkinson, 14, Ludgate-hill; Messrs. Smee & 
Son, 6, eR pavement; Messrs. Letts & Son, 8, Royal Kx. 
change, London; and by all respectable country upholste rers 
and librarians. Orders, with post-oflice remittances, will have 
prompt attention. 


TXEAS at the WHOLESALE PRICE.—Fani- 
lies, Hotel-keepers, and large consumers supplied with Tea 

ai the wholesale price for cash. 

Black, 2s. 8d, 38. 0d, 38. 4d. 39.8d, 4s. Od. 4s. 4d. 48. 8d. 58, 

Green, 38. 4d. 38.8d. 4s. 0d. o 4d. 5s. Od. 6s. Od, 








Coflee, 9d. Wd. 1s. 0d, Is. 2d. Is. 4d, Is. 6d. 18. Bd. 
One posed | and upwards ab to any part of ‘Town, 
MANSELL & CO. 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 


Country aa for 61b. of Tea and upwards delivered free of 
carriage to any part of the kingdom 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Tothe TEA TRADE, all INNHOLDERS, and all large con- 
__ sumers of TEA throughout the Kingdom. 
I] AKIN 





& COMPY., TEA MERCHANTS, 
NUMBER. ONE, SAINT PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, 

LONDON, have in the Bonded Warehouses (just arrived from 
China), several hundred original C hests of Tea, at 3s. $d. 
pound, the overweight Dakin and Compy. qillow. will reduce 
the price to abopt 3s. 7d, per pound. The Teais strong, good 
and fine flavoured, fe chests weigh about 40lbs. each. and 
singular enough to state that little more than seven sovereigns 
will purchase one of these chests of good useful Tea, from 
Number One, Saint Paul's Church Yard. 

The Tea will be sent direct out of bond to any part of the world. 

Is it not a price forgood Tea unheard of evenin modera times? 

“ New, then’ is there an opportunity for all the Tea-consum- 
ing families in every part of the United Kingdom to obtain 
really good Tea at a very low price. Let two families join to- 
gether in ordering a chest, eac paying 75s., and each receivin 
20lbs. of good strong breakfast ‘Tea fur the 75s, The chest an 
lead will not be charged, 

Jetober 17th, 1845. 


T E EIDER DOWN QUILT is the warmest, 

the lightest, and the most elegant covering; it is adapte 4 
for either the bed, the couch, or the carriage, and from its ex- 
treme warmth is peculiarly ad: upted for invalids: also, Goose 
Down Quilts, very comfortable, at half the price of Lider Down, 
List of prices of the above. also every description of Bedding, 
sent free by post on application to HEAL & SON, Bedding 
—— ‘eprmeene 196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenham court- 


Toa 

N ‘OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
J SNUFFING. REE TON S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; j ter bura 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; th flame is 
steady and brilliant. No Lye or deleterious snattor is used 
in ee re a ; vet tb. Sold by 2: it gum. 
agen or ey 57, Upper ames- street, 8, all Grocers 
apd Onlmgen 5 and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christe 
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THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE, October 6, 1845. 


President. 
THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON 


mabey 
Vice-Presidents. C. Tiana ‘Esq. See 


C. Newroy, Esq. M.A 


og * 8. ay 4"! Martianp, F.R.S. F.S.A. Librarian & the Arch- 
Yr, Canterbury, and Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. 


retary of the Institution of of Civil | Epcinesrs. 


Sir Sreritey R. Guyxve, Bart . 
mt intshire, Harwarden Cast uals D2. Lord Lieutinant 4 
ge amshaoen, 3 D. ‘Princ of Exeter 





The Viscount Apare, M.P. M.R.LA. 

Sin Puitir pe Mareas Grey euros, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. 
Sir Cuanctes Lewon, Bart. M.P. S. 

The Very Rev. 8. Wastes gE, v. D. Dean of Westminster. T. StaP.eton, Esq. 

W. J. Tuoms, Esq. B.A 
. M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. late Assistant Keeper | Patrick Fraser Temes, s, Bos. F. 
ritish Museum. w. 8. =. Vaux, Esq. M 

S.A. Assistant Keeper of the Antiquities, British 


C.F. Barxwe ct, E: 
‘of the Antiquities, 
8. einen, an, F. 


Koen The V 
A. Fexeves, Esq. 4, Secretary of the Royal Teckitase of H. Gary Kyient, Esq. M.P. F.R. 
Evectyy Pasir Sauer, Esq. M.P. 


AE. 
Ny te} of Antiquities, British 


Very Rev. Ricnarp JENKINS. ine 


The Very Rev. Cuinces Scort LuxMoorr, M.A. Dean 
co" 5 ng a Esq. F.R.S. F.8.A. Bath, 
2 o J v, Jous Merewrruer, D.D. F.RS, at Dean of 


G. Onmerop, Esq. I’.C.L. F.RS. F.8.A. Pedbary 
The Very Rev. Gronce Peacock, D.D. V.P. ne ot 





Muse Rev. Frepericx C. PLumerre, D.D. Master of Deane Pl 
Muse ALBERT War, Esq. M.A. Director of the Society of Antiquaries. me d. 
Eg. eae Esq. D.C.L. F. RS. Psa. Honorary Secreta Rev. J . I. Ricuarps, D.D. Rector of Exeter College, Oxford ; 
G. Bowyer, E: 4%, , Db. CL. PS. a Wastiscorr, R.A. F.S.A. Professor of Sculpture, me =e ie a7 oe ree. re 
Bromer, ;_~ M.D. F.S.A ding Member of the So- yal Academ, ve Je ‘opD, . ecretary of the 
F L pour la cael en des Monuments Histo- Archseological Iribh 


he ion. Ronert Cvrzoy, jun. 
Rey, Joun Baruvuast Deane, M.A. F.S 
B, Ferrey, Esy. Fellow of the Inctienie ‘s “British Architects. 


The Ven. Wictiam IL. Hace, B.D. Archdeacon of London, Master 
of the Charter House. 


. J Durens Ifanpy, Esq. one of the Assistant Keepers of the | The Ven. 
Record C AY 

P. Harpers, Esq. R.A. F.RS. FS 

Et AWaInS, b sq. PRS. FLSA. 9 to ‘of the Antiquities, British Peterboro 


Museu 
Sir F. MaADDEX, K.H. F.R.S. F.S.A. Keeper of the MSS. British 





eemenant MEMBERL OF OF + ie CENTRAL 


Bes. Ps al Buiss, D.C.L. F.S.A. ow al of the University of 


sir Sear'P. Boiceav, Bart. F.R.S. M.R.I. Ketteringham, 
Rev. Ww ruatane Bucktanxp, D.D, F.R.S. Canon of Chi 
. Parr Burney, D.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. Archdeacon of 


The Very itey. Grorce Burien, D.D, F.RS. F.S.A. Dean of 
The Very Rev. Grorce Cuannier, D.C.L. Dean of Chichester, 


4 The Very Rev. Wittiam Cocaxaury, D.D. Dean of York. 
Museum. The Very Rey. Tuomas Garnier, D.C.L. Dean of Winchester. 


Societ, 
Rev. Wittiam Wess, “Dp. F.L.S. Master of Clare H: ei 
aga Wuews it, D.D. V.P.R. RS. F SAL Master — 


0] 
Rev. a Writs, M.A, E.R.S. Jacksonian 
resident of the a parttinry Ge 


Antiquarian Society, 
Church. — As Worstey, M.A. Master of Downing College, Cam- 
e. 





Faitor of the Publications of the ARCH HOLOGICAL INSTI 
TUTE and Resident Secretary, T. Hvupsox Tunwer, Esq. Hon, 
Member | Ant. Soc. of Newcastle. 








THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of Great Britain and Ireland is formed in order to 
examine, preserve, and illustrate all Ancient Monuments of the History, Manners, Customs, and 
rts of our Forefathers. 
=~ means by aa ‘the Central Committee Propose { to effect o object are. 

By holding ation with cor 2 Ringdom, and with Dap ae 
Anliqneden or Architectural Societies ; as well as by ‘direct td. with the Comité et 
Monuments of the Ministry of Public Instruction in France, and with other Associations on the 
Continent instituted for the advancement of Antiquarian Science. 

2. By holding frequent and regular meetings for the i 














far as may be practicable, any injuries with wh Ancien 
ininoimuoimam 
using every endeavour to spread bread & correct taste for Archzology, and a just apprecia 


6. 
ee le ped Ancient Art. 1 aa nti io ihiiehs Mabie ae 
plans, and descriptions of Ancicnt National Monuments 
b ts preserving authentic memorials of antiquities which may from tae 


eans of co 
time be brou ht to light. 
. By establishing Journal Fama | exclusively te the objects of the Institute, As @ means of 


National Monuments + every pn ah 








tion and di ion of ; 
tions received from correspondents and other persons. 

y procuring careful observation and preservation of Antiquities discovered in the progress of | 
Public’ Works, such as railways, foundations of buildings, &c. j 


| 
By encouraging rasta or public bodies, in making researches and ¢ ations, and 
affording them and co Reagations, \ 
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; ted i h p with all persons 
in suc. 
9. By taking every occasion which may present itself to call the attention of the Governm 
the conservation of our National Monuments, and to the other objects of the Institute. ‘ = 














RULE 


I. THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of Great Britain and Ircland shall consist of Life 
Members, contributing a donation of not less than £10, of Annual Members contributing not less 
than £1 each year, and of Corresponding Members who, taking an interest in the objects of the 
snare, and being disposed to give furtherance to them without any pecuniary contribution, may 
desi attach themselves A the Institute. The Corresponding Members shall not be entitled to vote, 


nor have any other privil 
The Government ‘the Institute shall be vested in a Central Committee, consistin 


Presid zat, four Vice-P residents, three Honorary Secretaries, a Treasurer, and twenty-four or 
em be 
1 The fyesident 3 tenure of office shall be for one year. 


ofa 
inary 








IV. The Hono Secretaries and Treasurer shall be elected by the Committee, who shall also 
have the power of e aon a Secretary, at such a salary os e Shey may consider proper. 
V. The Election of | the President, Vice-s of the Central 





be made by the ballot of th: Life and Annual hy at the Re. Meeti 

shall select one Viec- ident and six Members of their body, who are to go ow 

nominate one Vice-President sand six wy aon te se fill up the va peony 

who go out, and of those who a: their places, shall be hung u 

mittee m during the whee ant of the pred Meeting. and steel co 

nished to each Member of the Institute, with his ticket for the Annual M XN 
Committee, except the Honorary Secretaries and Treasurer, shall remain on the Committee 
than four years, or be cligible to serve again until after the lapse of one year. A: ember, 
Institute “9 at liberty to substitute on the list other name or names for th posed 


Committe 
Presiden its or 


Vi. The Committee shall be qupowened to yy F ro. by election all 
»plied on the recommendation of at least three Members of the 


that may be caused by the death o or any of the 
wy ordinary Meetings; the proposed Member to be balloted 
for the sucece 



















Committee, m: 


ne Commit 
Meet 
I. The neting © M ing a he ‘holden in one of the cities or principal towns in the k’ 
at which the clections, the appointment of the piae ce of meeting for the ensuing year, &c. shal take 
place. Notice of this Meeting shall be given by one of the Honorary Secretaries, by order of the 


Commi 
a, j The Committee shall have the power of nominating a certain number of Local Vice- 


nts. 
<x No other General Meeting of the Institute shall be holden without the consent of at least ar 
fourths of the Committee, expressed in writing; for such Special Meeting, a notice of at 1 
weeks shall be given by advertisements i in the public papers. At this Special Meeting, the President, 
or, in his absence, one of the Vice-Presidents, shall take the chair, aid, in their uce, the Com- 
mittee shall appoint a Chairman. 

XI. Neither at the General Annual Meeting, nor at any Special Gencral Meeting, shall any 





S AND REGULATIONS OF THE nase en. Nap a INSTITUTE. 





lterati 


of, or additi 
Meeting, unless span 8 sr 





of the Rules or Requiotions of the Institute be submitted to the 
in the form of a resolution in writing, signed by two Life or Annual 
we been sent to the Committee one month previous to the Meeting, and 


The 3 Semmens ‘or th e Seca General Meeting shall ae ify the Reschaticn or Resolutions to be 

submitted to the Meeting, and the discussion shall be confined to that object only: in case such pro- 

Resolution or Resolutions shall be carried, ‘another t Special Kae Meeting shall be summoned 

yy the Committee after the not less than a t, or more than a Month, for the sole pur- 

pose of ratifying or rejecting Resolution. If, however, the first mentioned Special Meeting take 
lace at a time 0 ae more t! than two Months before the Annual Meeting, then py esolution or 


ations ols ratified or rejected at that Annual Meeting. 
in s The Chairmanof the Annual, or any other General Meeting, sliall have an Independent as 
well as s Casting 
XILL A certain n ber of persons, not usual resident in shall be associated with the 
— Commi onorary Members of that and ehall = ge pg ae Yona bere 
Members shall be proposed on recommendation of ree Members 
of th the mittee, and the Election shall take aiese a at the succeeding Ordinary Settles Z. 
L cal Secreta Committee shall appoint a certain number of persons, not resideut in Leadon, as their 


taries, 
XV. The Election of Local Secretaries and Corresponding Members shall be made by the Com- 
mittee on the proposal of one of the Members thereof, either on his own personal knowledge or on 
the Sg of two subscribing Members of ithe Institate. 

x ese and all other Elections made by the Committee it shall be allowable for any Mem- 
ber thereof to demand a Ballot. 

XVIL. Subscriptions and Donations may be paid to the Treasurer, to any Member of the Com- 
mittee, or e Account of the Arc’ Institute with the Bankers of the Institute, and no 
Subscriber shall be entitled to Vote at the Annual Meeting who has not paid his Subscription. 
Year shall be considered as closing with the ——— of the Annual Meeting ; from which time 
mes Subscription for the ensuing year e due. 

VIIL The Cash Book and an account of mI Receipts and of the Balance in the Bankers’ hands, 
shall ‘Ne laid on the table at each Meeting of the Central Committee. All Bills having been duly 
examined and approved in writing shall be paid by ous upon the Bankers, signed by the Treasurer. 

XIX. The secu the Institute shali be submitted Annually to two Auditeurs who shall be 
elected for that purpose by the Members a yo at the General Mecting, aa wee shall 
attest by their Signatures the accuracy of the said A mts. ‘I'he Accounts having bee! mee 
proved, shall be Submitted to an Annual Meeting of the: Committee, to be holden on the int pa 
nesday i in May, and shall be printed and published in the Journal of the Institute as part o 


proceedings of the yy ttee. 
of the Proceedings of the whole year shall be submitted to the Annual Meeting. 
XXI. The Central Rane shall be empowered to make such Bye-Laws as may from time to 
time appear to them expedient. 








Lancashire—Rev. A. Hume, F.S.A. Principal of the Department ot Surrey—J. M. ng M.A. Corr. Member of the R. R. Acad. of 
LOCAL SECRETARIES. English Literature, Collegiate inetivation, Liverpool: Selences, Berlin, ¥.R. Soc. of Hist. in Denmark, and R, Hist. 
Bedf wdshire—J. Mantis, Esq. Librarian to the Duke of Bedford; F. R. Rarnes, F.R.S. P.S.A. Milnrow; a Esq. Esth: | Suc. of Stockholm, Sec. to the English Hist. Soc. 
Woburn Abbey. _ waite Lodge, Amblesi ie ; * Ronson, they, W ngton. | Sussez— Kev. A. Hussty, Rottingdean ; Rev. E. Vexasies, Hurst 
Berwick-on- Tweed—R. Weppet, Es: ot, Lincolnshire—Kev. J. Mont: J. Vicar of YViottenshe Preb. of monce' 
Cambridgeshire—Rev. J. J. Situ, Fellow ond Eouee of Caius Col- 


lege; Rev. D. J. Stewart, the College, F Fl Hon. Sec. o' 


Lincoln ; — inv IN Eure, mgs: St. Clement's, Louth, 


Warwie:shire— Rey. W. Stacwroxy, Warwic H. Bioxas, 









Cheshire—Rev. W. A. Osnoxne, Master of the Grammar School, WILtson, . Lincoln, 
Macclesfield. Norfulk—Rey. F. 

Devonshire—W. Mi q. Treasurer of the Exeter Diocesan Ar- See. of the w. _ folk 
chitectural Societ, a Esq. /- S Dns poo eo Dean, Rector of Irstead7*C. 


Dorsetshire— Kev. RK. F. Menevitn, M.A, alstock near 
Dorchester; J. H. "Au steN, Esq. MA. yp tt Win- 
borne. Northumberland—W. 

Essex—Rev. R. Durrirty, B.D. Rector of Fratii Esq. 

Gloucestershire—J. Bruce, Esq. F.S.A Hyde House, eg od 
ton; Rev. J. R. Wreroxp, F.S.A. Bristol’; . J. Bayry, 
Vicar of Whaddon. 

Rampshire—Rev, W. H. Gunxur, M.A. Tutor and Chaplain of 
Winchester C ollege. 

Herefordshire—Rev. K. LaANe Freer, B.D? Rector of Bishopstone. 

Herts— Rev. o BovTe tu, Sandridge. 

Kent—Rev. J. Surruerp, Rector of joptdesions 3 Rev. E. 
Beryery. ita, Wrotham; E. Foss, eet-End House, 
Canterbury ; J. Wuicucorp, Esq. Jun. 


Yarmouth. 


Hv ros, Esq. 
FS.A. sevens. 
Notti ao heinahine— ey. 
Grammar Soheol, South 
Onpardshics: —Rev. 





Shropshire—Reyvy. J. 


Stoffordshire—K. GREENE, Esq.’ F.8. 
Architectural Society. 
ee Rey. 8S. B. Turner, M.A. 
Esq. Bury St. Edmund's ; D. E. 
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z, Rector of West Walton, Wisbeach 
rohit. Society ; 


Northamptonshire—Rev. C. H. Seneemanin:e 


LW itson, B.D. F-.S. 
H. 0. € = B.D. Under Librarian of the B 

L, Petit, the Uplands, Shiffnall. 
Somersetshire—Rev. (. H. Wist, ra Curate of Corfe, Taun 


e J al Society; E. J. Fsq. Rugby ; Rev. G. ¥. Usporne, Coiehin: ss C. Hussey, 
Esq. Birmingham. 
Wiltshire—Rev. G. SoutuwEw, Boyton, Heytesbury. School, 
Rey. J. Guxy, Rural Worcestershire— Mer. O. Fox, Head Master of King's College cae 
J. Pacuer, Esq. F.S.A. Great own 7 J. Aqssee, & Esq. > FSS Aa" ick, near Worcester; 
Peete HER, % a 
Yorkshire—E. H Sees lina tad BS.A. orton Hail, Bradford ; J.B. 


-A. Cogenhoe. . 
~ Lanquease, Esq. Kegisttar of the Consistory Court of Rich 


Newcastle ; W. Sipner Gipson, | 


nd. 
Frazcuse, M.A. Head Master of the | i North ‘Wales—Rev. W. I. Own, Rhaddisa St. Asa 


ph. , 
South Wales—G. G. Franc S.A. Honorary Librarian of 
the Begel institution ‘of ‘Sout h Wales ay ry of the 
tland {URNBULL, Esq, p, Secretal 
_ Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Edinburgh; W. Tawsat, 
ecg ja? ¥ 8 Hemeanities, 1 Sas 1 eenteat Bap 
Ireland— RAVES, rris in * 
ao .R.LA. 7, Sutfolk-street, Dublin ; {y be Noven, Esq. © 
loge of St. Columba, Stackallan, Nae an. 


S.A. Fellow of Trinity Coll. ; 
ian Library. 


n. 
‘A. Secretary of the Litchfield 


F.8.A. Halesworth ; 8S. Tyas. 
Davy, Esq. U ffo rd, Woodbridge, 





The Central Committee request the Local Secretaries to attend, whenever it may suit their convenience, the Ordinary Meetings, which take place once in 
every fortnight at the apartments of the Institute, 12, Haymarket, for the discussion of Archeological communications and the exhibition of objects of interest. 


ORDINARY MEETINGS OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. ¢ 


12, HAYMARKET. 
Subscriptions may be paid to the Bankers, Messrs. Cockburns, 4, Whitehall. 
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